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Some Critical Notes on the Hebrew Text of Canticles. 


1 (1) 5nd “Ww is a later addition. In the following love-ditties 
and wedding-songs the relative pronoun is throughout not "wR, 
but ww (cf. Siegfried’s Neuhebr. Gramm., § 29, b). 


S 


3; |(6) It is unnecessary to read, with Budde and Siegfried, "79 instead 
of f# "3; 9 refers to the bride, not to the threshing-board ; cf. 
Tyler in the Jewish Quarterly Review (JQR) 11, 515. 

For # myvan> read MITa"N2; 80, too, M>Aa3 for Ml 
ndmz> in 7,1 (3). "NM must be derived from a stem “OX 
‘to be high, to ascend’ (cf. "738 and “Oi for WON); cf. 
kima qutri lit6li ‘may it go up like smoke;’ see Delitzsch, 
HW 600. Assyr. teméru ‘to cover with dust’ seems to be a 
denominative verb. Cf. our English phrase ‘their jackets 
smoked,’ 7. e., emitted dust, or ‘I will smoke his jacket’ =I will 
dust his jacket, raise dust from it by beating him (German, ich 
werde ihm die Jacke ausklopfen). 

b57, at the beginning of the fourth hemistich, is correct ; the 
preposition 7 must not be canceled (against Budde). 

(7) For fat =a Sindy read padw and relegate 951 to the margin. 

Cheyne’s statement (JQR 11, 563) that fl Q-w is certainly a 
corruption of fit moa dun dip is certainly erroneous. I regret to say 
that I cannot accept any of Cheyne’s emendations proposed in his 
paper The Song of the Palanquin (JQR 11, 561-564) and in his 
other articles in the same volume of JQR. See also EB+ 2805. 


* For translation and explanatory notes see vol. 18 of this JOURNAL, pp. 193-245. 
+ For the abbreviations see vol. 18 of this JouRNAL, p. 207, n. *. 
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3 (8) For ft myd"5a Cheyne (1. ¢., p. 562) reads MYND ‘lions.’ He 


“ -m 


supposes ‘that, far back in the history of the text, the scribe mis- 
wrote m35"52, and then corrected this by writing mind. This 
latter word, under the hand of a thoughtless scribe, became 
71725, and this, by the ingenuity of an editor, who had both 
learning and exegetical skill, was converted into WEN). ’ This 
conjecture, it seems to me, shows learning rather aime exegetical 
skill. 

fA “DN is not a dittogram of W225 but a corruption of 
gopeiov. The original vocalization may have been re we 
must have the article. Cases in which the traditional pronuncia- 
tion of a later Hebrew word is based on a single corrupt Biblical 
passage are not exceptional.* wn is a synonym of [Hx 
v. 7; the following fil —an 55 piwp is a relative clause; 3f lit., 
the ¢opefov (which) the King made for himself of the wood of 
Lebanon, its columns he made of silver, &c. Cf. Ges.-Kautzsch?’, 
§ 143, c. 

For fi pon Cheyne proposes to read mane brat (Solomon 
made himself this artful work). 


(10) The 9 prefixed to p>wis mis at the end of the verse in MM 


belongs to ety) ‘ebony’ which must be substituted for {i 
means following ‘Gratz, Martineau, cen Cheyne. We need 
not prefix 5 to DST; of. DUES ma>y7 5,14 (4, xiii4); see 
Ges.2’, § 117, y. 

The clause "5°M 725° must be transposed to the end of 


the verse (Budde). Cheyne proposes to read mb) (cf. 2 Chr. 
2,7): Its seat—almug-wood in the center, | inlaid with ebony. 


(11) For TORS instead of f&l TINS y see Critical Notes on Ezra-Neh. 


(SBOT), p. 21,1.39: in the same way we must read MINN for 
ps iw NM 2,13 (*) and "NB for ft “NS 4,15 (7). 
Gloss t, ne 3 M3 is omitted in GP, but not in GA. 


= 


6 (10) The fourth hemistich, ff nbs r1a"N must be inserted after 


the first hemistich. Winckler, AoF 1, 293 (i. e., Altorientalische 
Forschungen, first series, p. 293), proposes to read nbs" (Nergal- 
Mars). G. Buchanan Gray (JQR 11,97) thinks that the render- 
ing ‘terrible as serried hosts’ is at least as powerful a figure as, if 
a little less picturesque than, ‘terrible as an army with flags.’ 
Cheyne (JQR 11,234) considers nbs 712°N to be an interpo- 
lation in the present passage. The same suggestion was made 


* Cf. Crit. Notes on Ezekiel (SBOT), p. 71, 1. 46. 
tC. the relative clauses 7759 "TW 13 1,13 (7); PIM 13; J wpe 
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by Budde. But the clause is interpolated in 6,4 (Mm, §), not here. 
For Cheyne’s explanation of 457555 Pi" see note on 6,4 (MF). 
(1) It is unnecessary to read, with Budde, "3D ‘for fa "3510; nor does 
"2D mean ‘come near.’ Bickell reads mabun "3 “aw ‘Stay, 
stay, become familiar (do not be shy!).’ 7 
For maior see the Explanatory Notes. 
For 3 7M ef. 2 IN (AoF 1,293). 
For hM 7% ‘won’t you look,’ z. e., ‘ye must all look,’ ef. 
5,8 (5) 95 SM p17 ‘won’t you tell him,’ i. e., ‘please, do tell 
him,’ and D 343, 1 ma théddin ‘ye must mourn;’ cf. Wright- 
de Goeje’, 2, 311 A (ey le ‘pray, stand up’); Caspari-Miller’, 
§ 534. Contrast 8,4 (5, 8) TN A MIN M7 ‘Don’t stir 
or startle!’ 
For ft pdF7M5 read Ndm793; see Ges.-Buhl!3, s. v. pra; ef. 
nana for M myvan> 3,6 (x). 
"3h7a may be an old ‘plural of the accusative’ like Dw, 


a 


Da; ef. Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT), p. 157, 1. 18, and ZA 2, 267, 
n.2. Inthe same way "3" is not a dual but an archaic pluralis 
extensivus like D°"7¥ 1,7 (N°). The dual is a secondary dif- 
ferentiation and originally identical with the Assyr. (and Ethiopic) 
plural in -Ani (for -4mi); cf. Haupt, Sumer. Familiengesetze 
(Leipzig, 1879), p. 70, below, ad p. 18. It is therefore not neces- 
sary to read 2°33. 

(2) Bickell cancels (773, following GY; but GA prefixes ri, and cf. 
v. 7 and 4,10 (Ff). 

For #&@ 3°93 Ma Bickell reads 772a°""3(] "Ad As. 

For "pran (ef. pan 5,6) Gratz suggested “prwn ‘ribbons.’ 
For ft pydr = pon see ZA Q, 275, n. 1. 

Ummanu is common in Assyrian; see HW 86>. 

(8) fl MNT at the beginning of this verse, which Bickell cancels, 
should be inserted after ""2M2 in the following verse (gloss £); 
cf. ART ADIN in |. 3 of the Moabite stone (Ges.-Kautzsch?’, 
§ 126, y) and Siegfried’s Neuhebr. Gramm., § 29; also modern 
Arabic el-bint di (Spitta, § 143, a) for wraiuS! sds), 

(4) #8 "9 at the beginning of this verse should be prefixed to 
sI3°% “Nn in the second hemistich. 

fH “ANF should be pointed “NM or “ONm (cf. 4,5). The 
original form is tu’amu (HW 697), The form “2Nm, “258M 
is, therefore, not impossible; cf. Targumic yarn (Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, 3,29, n.1). Contrast note on 8, 11 (x). 

(9) For fa MBDID we must point T3030, cf. Assyr. sissinnu, Syr. 
Jamas ‘spadix’ (not panicle). 

(6) According to Cheyne (JQR 11, 237) 45:3 yas"N> TOR NdT is, 
to put it briefly, a dittogram of 5 2"55 TOD TER" which 
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precedes. Cheyne proposes to read: rayabs Sam qos" nb 
p 2" os >, the pendent locks of thy head are like Carmel ; 
pleasant are they as an orchard of pomegranate trees (cf. 4, 13), 
fA prom (cf. H, n. 24), he thinks, is a corruption of O°", 
the 5 before D°o 5", together with "ON, represents OT". 
He ‘can see no other solution; if a doubt be possible with regard 
to the second half of it, no hesitation can be admissible with 
regard to the first.’ I hesitate. 


(5) Cheyne (JQR 11, 404), following AoF 1, 293, proposes to read 


="5ip instead of fil yor: he renders : 

Thy neck is like the tower of Senir 

Which looks toward Damascus. 
p°D" Ma, adds Cheyne, is probably a corruption of O"5" ASD 
= ‘Ain Karim, near St. Mary’s Well, a little to the SW of 
Jerusalem. He translates therefore: 


Thine eyes are like Solomon’s pools 
By the wood of Beth-haccerem, 


reading “3° for fl “yw, following Winckler. 

Cheyne thinks, with Rashi and Gratz, that =N means ‘face’ 
(735). 

For fi V3wN3 Winckler (AoF 1, 294) suggested wa5M3 
(Ezek. 27,18), but Cheyne (JQR 11, 405) says, we must certainly 
read J75w, although ‘he knows that this is a considerable 
alteration.’ 

Winckler, AoF 1, 294 proposed to read : 


yasma mss PPI Tw Sa. FAS 
pats 0" Sy 
that is, Thy neck is like the tower of Senir, thine eyes like pools 
in Helbon, at the grove under the terebinths. He adds that if 
any one considers these emendations too violent he may try to 
obtain a reasonable meaning in a simpler way. I have availed 
myself of this generous permission. 


(10) For #@ 310 7"5 (Ges.-Kautzsch?’, § 128, w) we may read, with 


Bickell, 3507 722. 

fH pw" “MDW 3aN is correct. It is not necessary to read 
"2°01 “new or 720) TnSw, or O°D04 o°npw. G ixavovmevos 
xetAeciv pov Kat Sdotow ‘made fit for my lips and my teeth’ and 
S slec uwécaw “ups», did not understand this clause; but $ 
3°77 is better than & ixavovpevos which is merely a guess. For 
3 labiisque et dentibus illius ad ruminandum, see the Explana- 
tory Notes. 


(7) For #1 D°S129M3 TIIN read OWIN NI MIN; ‘A, Gvyarep 


rovpov, % Lada2 2,5. Cf. Cheyne, JQR 11, 407. 
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7 (8) f& yw must be pointed FIT, from an intransitive form 
“10 = sirar, syncopated sirr ‘mystery, secret parts’ (of. rs 


tasarra and ss ‘to keep a concubine,’ &c.) and sy ‘to 
undress.’ 
For fl "0m aN Cheyne (JQR 11, 404) proposes to read 
"30 TaN | a chalice of pure gold’ (cf. Job 28,15). 


4 


(11) For ft "Sy read "5x; the second, fifth, and eighth forms of 
cl ASD , bh are construed with Jt. It is 


not necessary to read, with Nestle and Ball, FBwH (G kai éx’ 
eve 7 émorpody abrod) instead of # Api. If Ball considers 
‘the reference of this suspicious term to ls unphilological,’ 
he may satisfy his philological conscience by pointing the word 
mpion with ~= %. In Assyrian we have SQqu (which may 
have a 8,=%, Y») as a synonym of xegallu ‘abundance, 
luxuriousness,’ and this may have the meaning of ‘libidinous- 
ness,’ like kuzbu, xigbu, baltu, lalf, lulla, &c. (HW 647», 
324>, 2875, 1776, 3774; cf. especially KB 6, 126). G émorpody 
and droorpody (Gen. 3,16) may be euphemistic substitutes. 
Contrast Crit. Notes on Genesis (SBOT), p. 48, 1. 25. 

2 (1) For the striking parallel to this passage in Theocr. 10, 28 see 
n. 18 on No. 9 of the Translation. 

1 (5) Wellhausen, Prolegomenat (1895), p. 218, n. 1, proposed to read 
y= ow = Yardpior, Yaruyvod (Pliny 6, 118, Salmani), the neigh- 
bors and allies of the Nabateans, instead of fl ad w, and the 
same emendation was suggested by Winckler (AoF 1, 196. 292. 
295, n. 1; 2, 552); but it is not necessary to depart from fil. 

(6) For the pleonastic prolepsis of the pronoun in "NANTON see 
Crit. Notes on Ezra-Neh. (SBOT), p. 71, 1. 31; ef. Bertholet (in 
Marti) on Neh. 13,23. Bickell’s conjecture, INT is not good. 
The masc. form “INN, although the p>w" mir are addressed, 
is not exceptional; see also notes on 8,4 (5) and 5,8 (4). 

2 (15) Winckler (AoF 1, 293) proposes to read 47m" ‘they shall see us’ 
instead of ffl "7m. He thinks the passage refers to a tryst (cf. 
No. 11). The little foxes, he says, seem to be not foxes but 
weasels or some similar small animals. 

It is not necessary to read, with Budde and Siegfried, 93"72"5 
for ff HA". 

8 (9) For the brief hemistichs 8°77 [27M DX and x4 nd5 BN 
see Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 33, 1. 49. 

Budde is inclined to derive "7133 from 9" (cf. 2 S 20,3); 
Noéldeke thinks, 75 “may mean ‘we will nail upon it;’ 
Siegfried proposes to read 353; but this is unnecessary: 


la (syn. 
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8 mx md Sy x3 means lit., we will fasten upon it (German, 
wir wollen darauf befestigen) boards of cedar wood. "32%, 
&c., means ‘fastness’ (German, Feste). 

(10) We must add #5 to M TIN "IN, although G3 have 
simply éy reixos, baw L1, ego murus. 
Gratz’s emendation fy (mMid535735) for fA TN is not good. 
For f@ 3°93 (GSA év éOarpois airod, J coram eo, $ 
wnelsss), referring to the lover, read, with GY, év épOaApois 
avrov, HyT"5"y3, referring to the brothers. 
fl MNx2 is fem. part. Hif. of Ny", but it should be pointed 
nazi (for maugit, maugi’t, maugi’at); cf. note on FIN 
3,11 (&). 
(2) For fi ria) read 77°79; contrast ff "2 7,10 (3) for 73. 
#4 179 is correct ; of. 7B MIP "I72 “IPW) 1,2 (9); ww INT 
Wea Ps. 36,9. ia 
For ff "379" read pn; cf. Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT), 
p. 83, 1.11; p. 117, 1. 36. 

7 (13) Gloss y (G éxet Sécw Trois pacrovs pov got; cf. vol. 18, p. 240, 
n. *) appears in & not only after 7,13 (Dp, ii) but also after 
6,11 (Bp, iv). 

8 (4) ff DSMN need not be corrected to joMN ; see my remarks in 
Crit. Notes on Judges (SBOT), p. 66, 1. 29 and Crit. Notes on 
Ezra-Neh., p. 64, 1. 49; cf. Siegfried’s Neuhebr. Gramm. (Berlin, 
1884), § 27,a and note on 5,3 (‘). 

& inserts the hemistich éy rats dvvdueow xai tals icxiceow 
Tod dypov = fA TWN mons SN MINDEI 2, 7 (7), not only in 
the present passage, but also in 5,8 (4); cf. on 2,7 (7). 

ain SN MD) INT is negative (cf. Prov. 20,24); 
contrast note on JMNM MZ 7,1 (2). 


as | 


(11) The addition of 7", which was afterwards supplemented by 
=sio>w> (contrast note on 6, 8), was probably suggested by 
mad mn om 1K 21,1 and “ht pr om Is. 5,1. 

For fi yan by3 read van $95; see n. 3 on No. 4; con- 
trast DOT, Qeré YI 1,17 (7). Gratz proposed to read 
qvann by2. Cheyne (EB 405) thinks that #€ Wwe bya is 
merely an incorrect repetition of the name pow. 

m2 is impersonal; see Crit. Notes of Numbers (SBOT), p. 43, 
1,31. We may also read the Nif‘al, (M3, or the passive Qal 
(Ges.27, § 52, e. s; § 53, u) ris (Ges.27, § 121, a; cf. Num. 32,5; 
1 K 2,21),* but it is not necessary. 

*Some of the Nif‘al forms rob) BPInP &c., might just as well be pointed ore 33 “Qi 

<. mp>. impf. mp: &c., and vol. 8, p. 39, of this JouRNAL, also JAOS 22, 53. 
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8 The meter requires the insertion of Spw; it dropped out 
because it was customary to omit bpw in such phrases (Ges.2’, 
§ 134, n). 


6 (8) For ff 772M read, with Budde and Siegfried, sndind; contrast 
above, note on 8,11. It is unnecessary to insert, with Bickell, 
pan “"""2 after v.8. See AppEnpuy, on p. 74. 

(9) After S'7"ATN "NaN (the NT is enclitic: tammathf 
axxdth-hi) we must insert QIU". 

For ff rand and mmTby> read FAN and AMID = 
mppaa and FINvADa; cf. (aN) JOD, OT. In post- 
Biblical Hebrew DN is used for womb (cf. German Mutter= 
uterus and "33 WN oan on Jud. 5,30)* The 
expressions F7QN72 and ;im7549779 are unparalleled, but this is 
no argument against the correctness of the emendation. If the 
phrases had not been unusual, they would not have been mis- 
understood for more than 2000 years; see my remarks on 
“702 pom, Ps. 110,3, in JHUC, No. 114, p. 110%, n. **. 


rT 
4 (8) G deipo = "MN, imp. of FINN ‘to come,’ instead of fl "MN; 80, 
too, 3, Veni de Libano, &c., and $ iss <> ue. 

"WM (G, dedevon, S p-282; 3 coronaberis) means ‘thou 
mayst descend,’ not ‘look down;’ so Magnus, Kritische Bearbei- 
tung und Erklarung des Hohen Liedes Salomo’s (Halle, 1842), 
p. 206; also Winckler, AoF 1, 193; 292, n. 1; 294, n. 2. 

For f€ FVIN WNW & has amd dpyis wictews, mistaking the 
proper name for a common noun, as in 6,4 (M): G& us evdoxia = fal 
PIS MS. FIN is not the Amanus, on the borders of Cilicia and 
Northern Syria, E of the Gulf of Alexandretta. The Orientals 
are no Alpinists. Contrast Budde, ad loc. 

Benzinger (ad 1 Chr. 5,23) thinks that "72" was originally 
an explanatory gloss to ""3iy (with Waw explicative; see Crit. 
Notes on Ezra-Neh., in SBOT, p. 68, 1. 53; p. 70, 1. 17). The 
meter, however, requires a second name. In 1 Chr. 5,23 ""34D 
may be a subsequent addition to wan Sy2 “3, and "7 
WWwarn a tertiary gloss to ""3ip). According to Wetzstein (ZAT 
3, 278) “"Ny is a Saf‘el of 545 (the mountain of light, 7. e., snow) ; 
cf. D""50, a euphemism for blindness. 


4 
5 (2) The first double-line of the first stanza has been restored on the 
basis of 3,1 (3°); "799 has been substituted for “Z53 MIMNwW 
which we find in N° and 3°. The present poem does not use 
this phrase. 
* See also Delitzsch’s Prolegomena (Leipzig, 1886), p. 109. 
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The scriptio plena 3"y" is used to prevent the reading 
ro" which may occasionally have been introduced as a joke 
(I am an old maid, but my heart is alert). 

The pointing “mS}P of ff is just as incorrect as the pro- 
nunciation ARS “aya 8, 10 (3). We must point “nixp gg 27, 
§ 9, 0) or “migp; so, too, v.11. The stem is y=p (pee! Vas 
yaistl), cf. |2;00 quegétha, Kas qug¢e. 

For ffl "O°O™ read "wp = Uy, pl. rls, ; 3 So, too, “‘nD= 

slid in 2,11 (*) for fA IN; ef. H, n. 61. 

(8) The suffix — in ff DEIUN need not be corrected to % 13 cf. note 
on 8, 4 (5). 

(4) The rhythm requires the insertion of M53 after fA SINT 7a. 

The reading aby (so many MSS and editions) for fil why 
(G& éx’ airov, S$ wnass, 3 et venter meus intremuit ad tactum 
ejus) is ae s of. Ps, 42,6.12; 43,5. Budde and Siegfried 
prefer "59. 

fl ("272 ANS" "WEI, which appears in the Received Text 
between the first and the second double-line of v. 6, must be 
inserted, with Budde, at the end of v. 4; but Budde’s suggestion 
to add 453°%"5 after "5" at the end of the first hemistich of v. 4 
is not good; nor need we insert, with Bickell, {5 5055 between 
#8 “D5) and 7272 MNS. 

(5) “1775 is an erroneous repetition from the end of the first hemi- 
stich of the following verse; cf. Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT), 
p. 128, 1. 50. 

The second hemistich Soon mif> 5>y stands in ffl at the 
end of the verse, but it must be inserted, following Budde, after 
the first hemistich; it is, however, unnecessary to add a verb ‘I 
grasped,’ as Budde suggests. Siegfried cancels the hemistich, 
following Meier. 

(7) V. 7 is porn canceled by Bickell. Budde considers only 
mam "7 a subsequent addition, and perhaps also the pre- 
ceding “5373; but “97 is indispensable. 

uendinne to Winckler (AoF 1, 293) fl "93 D'SDcn "INTO 
is a conditional clause (if they find me, they will hit me, &e.). 

(8) & inserts after the first hemistich, év rats dvvaueow Kai év tails ioxv- 
ceorw Tov Hg cf. on 8,4 (3). 

For "7" 7172 see on 7,1 (3); [72 is used here owing to the 
preceding saben ps; 5 [TSN OX “TT AS OONVON ON 
(cf. 2,7; contrast 8,4), would be impossible. 

For the masculine form 47°5M see on 1,6 (3). It is unneces- 
sary to read, with Bickell and Budde, “975 instead of fA 5. 

(9) For fi 43 rat ‘Dy read FSI ; contrast note on 8,4 (5). 

(10) For f# pan Sia3 cf. G. Buchanan Gray’s paper on 555 in 
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5 JQR 11, 97, below, and Winckler, AoF 2, 174, n. 1. Cheyne 
(JQR 11, 233. 236) proposes to read 5°55 ‘perfect’ (in beauty) 
instead of fA 5457. 

(11) Gratz’s emendation "M5 for # pMm5, which is endorsed by 
Budde, is entirely superfluous. GVA have ypvoiov xai gag which 
was corrupted in G5 to xedaf (phonetic spelling); see Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen 2,81. We must read 75  8M5 which was pro- 
nounced TAN pn; cf. Dan. 10,5. In Jer. 10,9 and 1 K 10,18 
the prefixed %9 is a later addition. For 7558=75) cf. w"X= 
ww"; see Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 51,1. 1 and cf. BA 
1, 260, n. 27 and Addenda on p. 327. 3% Leos: belo ys} cau, 
3 caput ejus aurum optimum. 

For #4 O°>M2M read MS5; of. NT MT 7,6 (3) and 
LKA: ‘curly.’ The prefixed TMP (HE TMxIp; see on Vv. 2) 
is an explanatory gloss. There may have been a byform 


m>ads, but p>mbn cannot be right. % has qa)sat n2,a5, 
& Béorpvxor abrod éAdra, 3 comae ejus sicut elatae palmarum. 
(12) G has for this stanza: bp8apot avTod ws mepurrepal éxt mAnpo- 
para tddrwv, Aedovopévac év ydXaxti, KaOypevar eri mAnpwpaTa 
(GSA + $8drwv); so OS “"P"EN by is translated in the same way 
as fi mba by. The original text of the second hemistich was 


probably mba by mraz, and Ov "Pex dy may be an 
explanatory gloss to mba 4», which afterwards crept into the 
text. The second and the fourth hemistichs in the Received 
Text appear to be doublets. The original text of the fourth 
hemistich may have been "DWH M30 (cf. 7,3) referring to 
the eyelashes. 3 renders, Oculi ejus sicut columbae super 
rivulos aquarum, quae lacte sunt lotae, et resident juxta fluenta 
plenissima, and $ has, <u? Padcy foce NS Lae, ys} worodid 
| PWN NOS tcl badu.>. It is not impossible that |2asose 
‘perfection,’ which is meaningless in this connection, is a trans- 
position of [ZoSseu =|Zoud% = rArjpwua; of. the Saf'el derivative 
LeSvcoe ‘completion, fulfilment, perfection.’ The Saf‘el uSamli 
and the Saf‘el of the intensive stem, uSmalli, and its reflexive- 
passive usStamalli or ultamalli are common in Assyrian 
(HW 4102). Milu (=millu, mil’u, mila’u; cf. xitu ‘sin’= 
xittu, xit’u) means in Assyrian ‘abundance of water, high 
water, flood,’ and this word appears in Syriac as nxb7 (Néldeke, 
Syr. Gr.2, §111, n. 2). The original form seems to have been 
mila’u, with Le}, milé’u; see Haupt, Assyr. E-vowel, p. 18. 
For mxb cf. Assyr. forms like ximétu=[NOM, xitétu= 
MNwM, &e. 

It is not necessary to read, = Bickell, 9°57 "3°95 ‘S°y in 
the first hemistich; cf. “TP ° Smmxd 1,5 and pid mx 
8,10 (3). i ils 
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5 (13) For fi mamys read mamy>, following G& ws qdidAra rod dpw- 
paros dvovea pvpeyixd, 3 sicut areolae aromatum consitae a 
pigmentariis, $ simply ams) Jadoa% ys], omitting mid 
p°mp77. The 5 prefixed to M5z7"3>D, which Bickell cancels, 
is correct. 

For fit mid33%2 point mids; so Bathgen, Ottli, Budde; ef. 
the Beilagen to Kautzsch’s AT (one of the two critical notes on 
the text of Cant. in the work, the other one refers to ffl "MSw 

m0" 7,10). Siegfried prefers fi. 

(14) It is not necessary to read HBO ; cf. Ges.27, § 121, d. 

(15) For ff "72 (G éxXexrds, 3 electus, S bay) substitute "4N ; cf. 
Ezek. 17,23. & "M2 seems to be an explanatory gloss which 
crept into the text and displaced the original ""4"N; cf. note on 
pom 6,6 (rm). 

(16) Bickell’s insertion z=) before DSw" MD is impossible. 


; 


1 (15) V. 15 is a scribal expansion derived from 4,1 (Mm). It is the femi- 
nine pendant to v. 16 just as 2,2 (5, 8) is the feminine pendant to 
2,3. Bickell cancels the second 5" => 5 ; Budde, the following 
p37" 79 at the end of the verse; it is sufficient to omit the 
second 75"; cf. 4,1 (Mm). 

(16) f# pn at the beginning is indispensable (against Budde), but 
we may omit the second $x, following S. Bickell’s emendation 
Day2 8 714 = is superfluous. 

For #@ 775" cf. my remarks in Crit. Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT), p. 35, 1.16. Budde suggests 329 or F529N; cf. 7,7 
(2). G renders ovexws, $ 2033 (cf. 3,10), 3 floridus. 

(17) fH Ma is an amplificative plural; see Crit. Notes on Proverbs 
(SBOT), p. 34, 1.31. It is not necessary to read, with Budde, the 
singular ha (3 ¢ due), 

For fi eae read, with the Qeré, oO 3G" (cf. 7,6=, 7), 
or, better, sco hs. Wetzstein’s emendation som (Budde, 
‘"O""T)) is unnecessary; nor need we read, with Budde, u"77" 
see vst n. 24. 

23 (4) HM "INIT (3 introduxit me) is correct in the present passage ; 
but i in * 4 it must be emended to the imperative "JN"2T-.  & has 
the imperative cicaydyeré pe (S sIos}) here, in the second chap- 
ter, but not in the first. Gratz suggested IN" ait. 

For ff 7" ma Cheyne (JQR 11, 234) ‘suggests art MS 

For 557 see Gray’s paper cited in the note on 5,10(4). Accord- 
ing to Cheyne (JQR 11, 234) v. 4% ‘is surely a corrupt form of 
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2 =v. Bes "ON AMR mdimm> became distorted into "Sy 4557 
pIamN. This is not really bold; it is.an every day proceeding, 
and justified by numerous parallel cases which will at once occur 
to scholars like Budde.’—I doubt it. Gratz proposed 15759 for 
fH a7); ; and Bruston, a7) (G& rdgare, S$ ama). JF ordinavit 
in me caritatem. 

(5) For #& "37570 and "75" read "3220 and “27B7 5 ; both verbs 
refer to the bridegroom. 
Bickell’s insertion “495 28 TTT before fi ninn"5 
"IN PIDMN is unnecessary. The last clause of the verse is a 
scribal expansion derived from 5,8 (4). Bickell reads ndimw, 
as in 5,8, for fl md4n=">. a 
(6) Bruston’s emendation onan ‘she envelops’ for f& Srmn is 
not good. The parallel passage 8,3 has simply "DR" AMM 
instead of “gxnd nnn. We may read “ped nn "ra, but it 
is not necessary. Bickell thinks that v. 6 should be canceled 
as a repetition of 8,3; but 8,3 (5, 6) is a scribal expansion 
derived from the present passage. 

1 (12) We must not point, with Budde and Siegfried, 4m) instead of ff 

m3 (G& Buxev). 3 translates correctly, Dum esset rex in accubitu 


suo (S masa5), nardus mea dedit odorem suum. 
(13) Winckler, KB 5, 298, n. 1, thinks that "4 “9% means ‘gravel 
of myrrh,’ i. e., granulated myrrh. 

The second hemistich, ffl wo" “Thy v2, is a relative clause; 
see on 3,8 (&). @&V has only drddecpos ris craxris ddeAgidds pov 
enol, év duredGow Evyadda, omitting the two intervening hemi- 
stichs ; but 13> and 14@ are given in GS4P, 

(2) For #& 57"5 nips mph "Ip" (GY dirnodrw pe dard doypdrwe 
oroparos avrod, J osculetur me eevulo oris sui, $ |Dowed — loa) 
mscass) read TS mip "w2"2 "2p62 (Martineau, ° Spy; see on 
v. 4); but if v. 1 is cad by vv. 12-14, the third person of 
fAGSI would not be impossible; nor would the transition from 
the third to the second person in the second hemistich be open to 
any serious objection. Bickell and Siegfried do not alter ffl in 
the first hemistich, but read "75 for f# Th in the second 
hemistich. 

For & pacrol (3 ubera) = Drs instead of fl O°'5 see n. 17 
on No. 9 of the Translation. 

For the preposition va in mip" ef. 852 (5). 

(8) Budde suggests "5 for ps woh at the beginning of this verse 
(3 }o3 polemic wees) GP Kal domi pipwv cov trip mavta Ta 
dpdpara= Daa Sa Paw mm 4,10 (mM, ix). Gratz’s 
emendation Tss2 for f# Taw is unnecessary. 
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1 fA PM is a relative clause; cf. Luzzato’s emendation 3537 
mia" (Ges.27, § 155, f) for Ml My “"Diat Eccl. 10,1 and above, 
note on v. 13. It is unnecessary to read, with Bickell, "pan 
= Thracian; or, with Gratz, prvan (Esth. 2,3. 9. 12); or, with 
Budde, p77 ( (3 oleum effusum, GP, wripov éexxevwbev, S |sase9 Lado), 
or p31" "| ‘or yao p Dp" Dh T3 5 or, with Siegfried, pw. fH vow 
is here construed as fem., just as wow in v.6. The fem. nie 
may have been mnguesed by 7M wan (cf. $). 

Nor need we read, with Budde, pau or Jaina for fi yaw 
at the end of this hemistich. 

(4) The sing. suffixes in fil “wa,” 58°23" must not be altered, 
with Gritz and Martineau, into the plur. 2302, ‘Bar; cf. 
on v. 2. 

GP repeats "373 m5, from the beginning of v. 3, after 
TAN: dricw cov eis Oopnv pipwv cov Spapodpuev, 3 post te cur- 
remus in odorem unguentorum tuorum. 

For él "IN" (GP cionveyxey pe, J, introduxit me) read 
"INS imperative, following $ pleaded beads swiss} (con- 
trast note on 2,4); the following fa pa 491 is vocative (Ges.27, 
§ 126, f). Siegfried prefers ## but inserts 4* before v. 5 (5). 

Bickell’s "2g" instead of fH FIND is unnecessary. 

For ff ("> (GP cis 1d rapetov airov, 3 in cellaria sua) 
read ws im (Budde, mm 1) following &. 

For ffl 73 (GP éy coi, 3 in te, S y=), on the other hand, read 
"3. (Budde, 63). 

For ff DTD (GP dyarnooper, but S 42921, J memores) read, 
with Martineau and Brdde, IMD ws, cf. 5,1 (gloss e«); Gritz, 
mi"a103. Siegfried prefers $a and refers to Ps. 71,16. See, 
however, E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians’, 2, 78, n. 2. 

2 (17) fA 3D (G& ardcrpepov, 3 revertere, $ y2n2]) belongs to the end 
of the fourth hemistich; it is the imperative of the denominative 
verb 55D, i. €., to be "203; cf. 1,12 (iv). 

8 (14) In the same way M™3 in the variant at the end of the Book 
(gloss ¢) has an erotic meaning; it is a denominative verb, 
derived from "3 ‘bolt,’ meaning ‘bolt the open door’ (8,9), 
&e. 

2 (17) The second double-line of the last but one stanza of this poem 
has been restored on the basis of the variant in 4,6 (™, 8), but we 
might also keep ff "F2 "7 Sy in the text and supplement the 
last hemistich from 8,14: O°2wa “74 «by. The addition of a 
parallel hemistich to ff “mz “7 59 would have made the 
meaning of this objectionable phrase too obvious. Bickell reads, 
"na nis >) Daw. “I “by. The translation ‘on the 
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2 mountains of malobathron’ (cf. Field ad loc.) seems to me very 
improbable (G éi dpy KxoAwpdtwv, J super montes Bether, but S 
faseam> usoy “As as in 8,14). 

(7) For $l DSMN instead of j2MN see note on 8,4 (5, 6). 

According to Winckler, AoF 1, 293 pow" ms does not 
mean ‘maidens of Jerusalem,’ but ‘inhabitants,’ but cf. the 
parallels from D cited in the Explanatory Notes. Father Oussani 
has called my attention to the modern Egyptian love-songs in 
Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians’ (London, 
1871) 2, 78 where we find XBd4!I > wlis ls ‘O maidens of 
the city (of Cairo)’ and oy DAK wlis ls ‘O maidens of 
Alexandria.’ Contrast Crit. Notes on Isaiah (SBOT), p. 1828, 1. 30, 
and Ges.2, § 122, s. 

For the plur. MINDY (& év dvvapecw xai év ivxvocow tov dypod) 
instead of nivax see note on E°NSM 7,2 (3). 

DN in such “clauses implies an ellipsis: if ye stir or startle our 
loving, FO FID] DVN Sey M5! Contrast Ges.2, 


§ 149, b. 
For the masculine forms {""ym and 3553M see above, note 


on 1,6 (5). 

3 neque evigilare faciatis dilectam, quoadusque ipsa velit 
seems to have read [3 IN for fil PSTN 5 cf. 7,7 (2) carissima = 
£8 FIAN, & dydry. Ss Josans De amicam. 


8 (5) For the masculine suffixes in the illustrative quotation . (ff 
THIN, WON 7 Anan ; qN75") we must substitute feminine 


suffixes Crary. 738 JN2a7, ANID") following 3 wo Zpas, 


wate] wold, tthiyne Even Delitzsch departs here from the 
Received Text. J 

Budde thinks that #€ 7m5am is perhaps a corruption of 
baba ‘she wrapped thee in swaddling clothes.’ 

For fa see read, with Kénig, Budde, Siegfried qe, 
following G& 4 rexoded cov (var., ce), & genitrix tua. Cf. 6,9 (7). 

The third hemistich is not a somewhat modified dittogram of 
the second (Budde), but the second hemistich is a prefixed 
explanatory gloss, or variant, to the third; cf. 3,8. 10 (x). 


r 
4 (1) Bickell reads "T°" MN M5" (cf. 6,4, 7. e., stanza vii) instead of 
fA -res5 TS" 7207) and for the second 5" 27 of ffl he sub- 
stitutes MIDITID FN (). For MM Fnax> Wad oT TID 
he inserts 6,58 (viic); but it is sufficient to omit the second q5" 
of ffl and fl qn7ax> 92, at the end of the second hemistich, 


which is an erroneous repetition from the end of v. 3; cf. notes on 
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4 1,15 (f, a) and 3,1 (2°). Siegfried cancels #&€ ymaxd IPD not 
only at the end of v. 1 but also at the end of v. 3; he thinks that 
the clause is especially awkward at the end of v. 3, which is cer- 
tainly wrong. 

Cheyne (JQR 11, 233) thinks that #4 O°} Toy is far from 
probable, especially in view of 6,5 (vii). In both passages, says 
Cheyne, we should very possibly read "237354 ‘have overpowered 
me.’ Cf. Lane, op. cit., p. 77. 

For #& 7955 “i179 at the end of the verse Bickell reads ya 
“95355 as in 6,5 (gloss »). Budde prefers >50 ‘ 

(2) Bickell cancels the second hemistich. i 

For ffl 055 and D772, at the end of the verse, instead of p= 
and 472 see note on 8,4 (5, 6). 

(3) The Qeré FATWA (& Hj Aadid cov, 3 eloquium tuum, S$ w2sssar0) 
instead of fl Kethib —""2'72 is preferable; a pluralis magni- 
tudinis is out of place in this case. The rare word is chosen in 
order to get two beats; cf. note on 1,6 (5). 

(4) Hi MPM “Ma PNAS THT SID, & os wvpyos Aaved rpd- 
xnAds gov, & dxodounuevos eis @admwO, J Sicut turris David 
collum tuum, quae aedificata est cum propugnaculis, $ Wo 
lst5* “built with battlements, merlons’ (Graecus Venetus, 
éradées), fil nvpon is neither a corruption of pod * (Cheyne, 
Expository Times, 9,423; JQR 11, 562) nor a Greek loanword = 
tyAwria (Gratz, Martineau, Budde) but the plural of the fem. inf. 
Piel,t MIM or TPEoM, from }q5> ‘to surround, to protect 
with walls and other fortifications.’ The permansive lapi or 
labi is repeatedly met with in the cuneiform texts (HW 368»), 
and it is not impossible that the drag Aeyéuevoy DIDS 1 K 7,28 
(cf. Assyr. Sulbf) is connected with this stem; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Kings (SBOT), p. 95, 1. 11. 

fa “Sr is a superfluous insertion. 

For ## 35> Bickell reads 43. 

Siegfried considers the fourth hemistich, p35 "odw 55, 
a gloss. 

(6) At the end of the second hemistich we may supply "{TH2. 

G mpds rov Bovvov rod AtBavov for fil raphe ra be 3 con- 
trast note on FANS (3). We may read, however, A.Bavov (= 3 
ad collem thuris) ; so, too, in v. 14 (where 3 = G, cum universis 
lignis Libani, but $ |AdaaN) [eee 5e5). 

1 (9) For ff ‘mco> (G rH immw pov, 3 equitatui meo) read snide}; 
cf. fa "23 for "D3 5,1 (G, v). For the double plural ending see 

*Assyr. tukku is a synonym of aritu and qab&bu ‘shield, pavise’ (HW 129», 


578b, 705). 
t Cf. vol. 18 of this JourNnAL, p. 230, n. §. 
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1 Ges.?’, § 87, s and Haupt, Assyr. E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887), p. 5. 
Neither snide nor "35"3 is an amplificative plural (against 
Siegfried) ; contrast M225) 6,12 (x, )» 

(10) It is not necessary to read, with Budde, ‘x3 ["2, following & 
ri SpaudOqoay ; contrast 4,10 (viii). 

G& ws tpvydves, ws Sppioxa (3 sicut turturis, sicut monilia) 
=p“, p-rymD; the same mistake in fA My"VA"M>D 3,6 (N) 
and mbi7a> 7,1 (2). 

4 (5) fl "2D at the beginning of the verse must be prefixed to ff 
m3 “DINM in the second hemistich. Bickell omits “{°5NNn 
pros: 

6 (4) Cheyne (JQR 11, 233) thinks that ‘the true reading is MN ID" 
Dp MIww> FIN) MAND "My; of. 2,1 and notice 
pw in 6,3. The meadow- saffron became Tirzah ; the lily, 
Jerusalem. The valleys (O°piay) became ‘a terrible one’ 
(M72°N), and this suggested to the scribe mb7303; he thought 
of 8,10. 5559 is neither an army with banners, nor the hosts of 
heaven (AoF 1,293), but simply a corruption (5 for 73).* In 6,10 
the parallel passage is an interpolation. — But m 5355 T1a"R 
(¢) is an interpolation in the present passage, not in 6,10 (3, i). 
Cf. also Perles’ Analekten, p. 31, quoted by Cheyne, l. c. 

For & ws eddoxia (3 suavis, S$ lass, yl) =f FEIN; of. 
on F728 4,8 (7). Budde, following Bickell, is inclined to omit 
not only ## FTE"ND (c) but also DowwS PAN. 

(5) For #& pw instead of WD see above, note on 4, 2 (ii). 

For the variant har ya (gloss 7) instead of 955 “Wa 
in stanza i see on 4,1. 

(6) fH poms is a gloss on MAISpPH in stanza ii, which after- 
wards crept into the text, displacing the original MiaZpr; cf. 
note on "Ma 5,15 (4,5). G& has ws dyéAa rv Kexappéevwv in 
both passages. 

For ff p>Sw and pm see note on 4,2. 

(7) The double-line, corresponding to 4,34, which is here omitted in 
ffl, is supplied in GSH "AS. 

4 (9) Bickell and Budde think that vv. 9-11 belong to another song 
Bickell believes they may represent a fragment of an alphabetic 
poem, but the sequence of the initial consonants of these three 
double-lines (5, 3, 3) may be accidental; cf. Crit. Notes on 
Proverbs (SBOT), p. 54, 1. 30. 

The Q*ré6 FMND is more correct than the Kethib InAXx3 but 
not > cae necessary. 

HH TINA pw INI instead of INN p22 (Ges.%, 
§ 134,d) is peculiar; fl psy seems to be a gloss. Siegfried 


*So Gratz, Martineau. 
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4 thinks that it is miswritten for some other word (G& év béuan, 3 in 
uno crine colli tui, but $ % 2d). Nor is it necessary to insert, with 
Siegfried, a word for ‘glance’ between AMNI and T2973. 

(12) Bickell’s insertion MX before fH “MN, which is endorsed by 
Budde, is superfluous. 

Bickell reads [49 7 instead of MM Dw NM p72: 

fa 55 at the alation of the second hemistich is better than 
*) (so several MSS and editions, G@3S, Gratz, Budde, Siegfried) ; 
55 could easily become 3) but it is difficult to see why 7) should 
have been corrupted to 55. ;3 is nothing but a repetition of the 
beginning of the first hemistich just as the following fA S493 
which must be canceled. 

(15) V. 15 must be inserted after v. 12. 

Budde’s emendation "55 2 for ffi O°D5 “2 (gloss =) is 
unnecessary, although it is adopted by Siegfried (Budde thinks 
that GY wxny) xyrov xai points to 933, and that 433 was mis- 
written for "35); nor can we read with Winckler (AoF 1, 293) 
p7>5 77. - GY any Kyrov, GSA xyrwv, 3 fons hortorum, $ 
Lay? bast bissse do not favor the reading p53, although & has 
KnTros = 13 for 55 in v. 12; xjmos means ‘garden’ and according 
to the ancient lexicographers it is used also for pudendum 
mulieris. 

For "NB instead of f¥ "ND see note on FINE 3,11 (x). 

(13) Bickell reads the plural D°OT"D for MM OTM, and cancels fA 
os". 

Before “"5 we must insert, with Budde, 55; cf. 14> and 
the variant o>; also 7,14> (wm). The 55 was probably omitted 
owing to the "7374 "5 at the end of the chapter (, I, >), where 
$5 is, of course, tannaienetiale. 

(14) fil p5"5 should be inserted between #€ MSA 7 in the first 
hemistich of the variant ¢. It is not necessary to read, with D. H. 


Miller, n525 = = LOS, kdyxapov, cancamum (Pliny 12, 98), a 
° yrap 


gum-resin from South Arabia ; cf. Ges.-Buhl!2, s. v. pa" (omitted 
in Ges.-Buhl!%), 
(16) Bickell’s 453 "M54 is not good. 


2) 


(16>) It is not necessary to read, with Bickell, "55 for #8 455 (so, too, 
G:$3) ; cf. 6,2 (vi) and note on 1,2 (7). 
7 (12) fA TwM is an incorrect explanatory gloss; the lovers do not 
want to go to the country, but they desire to promenade in the fair 
garden of the bridal chamber. 
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7 Bickell cancels the second hemistich. ffl D555 means 
‘among the henna-flowers’ (cf. 1,14; 4,13), not ‘in the villages’ 
(G év xopas, 3 in villis, $ |pa25; so, too, Ges.-Buhl!3; Siegfried 
in Siegfried-Stade, contrast Siegfried’s commentary; Brown- 
Driver-Briggs). 

(13) Prefix D8 to the third hemistich (Bickell cancels fl MIMD 
"7720%1). 3 repeats st before each of the three clauses, but this 
does not show that DX was read three times in the Hebrew text. 

& has 7nv@nce not only for ff ya but also for fl M™5 and 
mrp. 

(14) Bickell cancels fA Y°MMD dy. It is better to read the singular 
AMD, although fG&%3 have the plural (éxi Ovpais judv, in portis 
nostris, 32 “se); cf. note on TAT. 4,3 (7). 

phil ap) "Mbps “Wh is a relative clause (against Budde); cf. 
note on 3,8 (X). 

6 (11) For fl mp5 (Est. 1,5; 7,7) we may point M53; cf. the plural 
"D5 in 6,2¢ (vi) and note on 5,13 (4). It is not necessary to read, 
with Gratz, mpd for MM niwnd. 

5 (1) For ffl "53 (so, too, GS3) read "35, pluralis amplificativus, 
=the beautiful garden; cf. above, note on 6,11 and contrast note 
on 1,9 (Ff). 

ffl "MANX is not vocative, but nomen rectum depending on 
the nomen regens *}}5. 

& repeats the first hemistich thrice (the third time without the 
vocative [55 "MAN). 

MM "wa Dy "0, X&c., is idiomatic Hebrew; cf. 4,13. 14, 
where we have this 9 four times. Budde says that O9 in 1,11 
(3, 8) som nips pp .... S37 "1M is not Hebrew. Cf. 
also Eccl. 2,16 (St O9 DOM nv); 7,11 (vam maw 
=brm> op), &c. oY means ‘as well as.’ 

Stanzas iv and v may be variants of stanza vi. 


* 


2 (9) The first two hemistichs («) must be canceled, with Bickell, 

Budde, Siegfried, as a scribal expansion derived from 2,17 
(7, ix®). @ adds also the last words of 2,17, émi ra dpy BaiOyA, 
although "n2 “7 4» is rendered in 2,17 by ézi dpy xorw- 
parwv. 

The dativus ethicus in f¥ 7 rat 2,17 is correct (against 
Ges.27, § 119, s); it means, ‘Make thyself like, jump like,’ &c. (cf. 
Noldeke, Syr. Gr.2, § 224). 

Bickell cancels fff 7349; it is omitted in GY, but not in 
GAPS (G&S has it at the end of the line, after MM  35m5 “M"N). 
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2 According to Winckler (AoF 1, 293), Sm'5 does not mean 
‘wall’ but ‘side-building.’ Contrast BA 4, 513, 1. 2. 


For ff 75% and yuxz%, referring to the lover, we must 


read, with Budde, M"3iON and ysx, referring to the maiden; 
contrast Siegfried ad loc. 

(10) Cancel 102 (8) with Martineau. 

G dvacra é\Oé (3 surge, propera) misunderstood the dativus 
ethicus in 3 “Ip (cf note on 4,8; ) and added therefore 
mepurrepa wou instead of Kai édé= #8 75-55) at the end of the 
stanza (so, correctly, Budde). 3 inserts columba mea before 
formosa mea = ffl "M5", although it has et vent = 75-954 at 
the end of the first stanza. At the end of the second stanza* the 
refrain is correctly translated in 3. % gives a correct translation 
of the refrain in both cases, but the first time fil pn) is 
rendered by «2 «je; and the second time, by was ude. 

It is not necessary to cancel the conjunction in ff pro 
(against Bickel). 

(11) For ffl Md read 4 Mw; see note on 5,2 (5). The Qeré NOD 
(cf. the Q*ré "59 Num. 12,3 and 4S) is incorrect. In the 
same way "3M" is less correct than IM" = OAM; see my 
remarks in the Andover Review (July, 1884), p. 96, n. 1; cf. ZA 
2, 266. 

§S omits the second hemistich of this verse. 

It is unnecessary to insert, with Siegfried, ) before ## 55 apab 
although several MSS prefix the conjunction. 

(12) For the plural form "53x53 see Haupt, Assyr. E-vowel (Baltimore, 
1887), p. 5. = 

Before ff "32°N3 (canceled by Budde and Siegfried) the 
meter requires the insertion of 83 OOM; the omission of N35 
was due to haplography, cf. Crit. Notes on Ezra-Neh. (SBOT), 
p.61, 1.1; Cit may have been omitted because it was mistaken 
for DIC ‘the horse.’ In Is. 38,14 D410 has the gloss (omitted 
in @&) "439, derived from Jer. 8,7 (Qeré O°D); cf. Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen, 3,31. 

(13) For 4 FIRM (3 grossi; cf. Pliny 17, 254) read FIINK; see note 
on 8,11 (x). i 

(14) The second 5% of the third stanza may be restored from 5,2 
(4, iia). 

The Qeré INN, for the Kethib TRV at the end of the 

verse, is unnecessary. 

8 (13) fi D° “Wp OvaM is an incorrect explanatory gloss to fi 

naw; this is not a collective (cf. note on 2,7; 7) but a voca- 
tive (cf. note on 1, 4; 7) addressed to a maiden. 








* Here @ adds «ai ¢A8é, preceded by wepicrepa pov. 
¥ See Crit. Notes on Numbers (SBOT), p. 48, 1. 23. 
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x 
(7) Cancel P"N MD°N, with Bickell. 

Gratz reads FJ5"N for fl TDN (S asl), but eka means 
‘where ?’ in Assyrian (HW 488). 

For ffl FDS (G, os wepiBadrAropevyn, cf. mwepiBAnpa = mepi- 
Bodauov ‘cover, wrap’) read FPPOD (S 1dasxy yw, J ne vagari 
incipiam) with Nodldeke, Gratz, Siegfried. Bickell reads ; rPuys 
which is said to mean ‘fainting, swooning ;’ he compares Arab. 
male gins ; but this combination is impossible. Nor can we 
adopt the suggestion of Wetzstein (endorsed by Budde) that fit 
mos = kudle! ‘pining with love’ (cf. 5,8; 4, vic). 

(8) f€@ OD MS must be canceled, with Bickell; contrast 
Budde ad loc. 

fH 7 after "97M must not be omitted (against Budde); cf. 
note on 2,9 (*). 

Nor need we read, with Budde, "5N'y instead of fil IRs 
(G trav momviwv). 

GA adds to rév romeo, at the end of the second stanza, cov; 
this is an erroneous repetition of the pronoun at the end of the 
first stanza; cf. note on 5,5 (4, 4). 


a 

(1) Cf. for this song my remarks in H, p. 58. 

"nave 84 Tnwps (a) is not a refrain (Budde) but an 
erroneous repetition of the second hemistich of the following 
double-line (8) which is a scribal expansion derived from 5,6 
(4, vib). @ inserts here also éxdAeoa airov kal ody tmjxovoev 

pov = "539 54 TMA p 5, 6 (5, vit), and in GAP this clause is 
added again at the end of v. 2. 

(2) For the final -a in ff FJ2D5oN ND“FTAIPN see BA 1,10, below 
(cf. ibid., p. 340) and my paper on the particle "37 (Syr. h, w= 
Assyr. emphatic ~ma) cited in Ges.?’, § 105, b, n. 3. 

For fi pprea point D°pNwa. 

(3) #4 OGM is an incorrect explanatory gloss (cf., 8; B, a) to 
p°220K. Bickell, on the other hand, cancels fl D°235%. 

(4) For wp725 cf. Crit. Notes on Proverbs (SBOT), p. 45, 1. 19. 

fA "ARXDwW~ID is correct (against Budde); it must be 


explained in the same way as the corresponding (3! o> = 
9 I; cf. Wright-de Goeje’, 2, - 13, D and p. 339, C(e.g. 4s 


au deo d3 pw II 1d! > ot capri) Reckendorf, 
Arab. Synt. (Leyden, 1898), p. on Budde thinks that 1 “9 
(G éws ob, S » begs) in "MNXYDW~ TD is an erroneous repetition 
of the 1 "9 prefixed to }MN"aM (8), but the w “IY before 3 is 
an erroneous repetition of 1 “IY in "MNXDW IW, not vice versa. 
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3 Gloss § belongs to 8,2 (5, viii); so Bickell, Budde, Siegfried. 
Just as the last double-line of 8 is followed by the first double- 
line of &, so the last double-line of the parallel passage 8,4 is 
followed by the variant to the opening double-line of &, viz. 
8,58 (x, 8). This shows that 3,44-6 and 8,2-5® are variants 
(Bickell). 

Gloss § seems to have displaced the last hemistich of v. 4, 
which has been conjecturally restored in our text (“58 “aR) 
"WE pled 3 INW); cf. X; > , ii, iv ; > xid ; a iif, iiie-d i-k, 

8 (6) We must not read, with Bickell, “JaiD, S55, svat for fi 
"72", 72>; Pint; contrast note on 1,4 (7, viib). Nor need 
we change, with Budde, the second BMiIMD of fl to TAaXD. 
G& ws odpayida, 3 ut signaculum, in both cases. ij 
Bickell’s "INNIP, which is endorsed by Budde, for # NIP 
is unnecessary. 

Budde’s emendation, 5 "51" for fl WN "Hw" is not good. 

For fat renaow, at the end of the verse, we must read 
(with Ewald, “Hitzig, Olshausen, Kamphausen, Budde, Siegfried) 
mona Dw naw (haplography; & has simply ¢Adcyes 
airas, 3 atque flammarum, $ |deonSac); cf. TIT WN 1 K 
18,38. This is decidedly preferable to Bickell’s M3; sw 
nas> wo Tip’. Contrast Crit. Notes on Jeremiah (SBOT), 
p. 45, 1. 28, and ZAT 16,6. 

(1) For # F25NM AX Mins read, with Budde, nin). 

For $& 3M" PAIDI-NN & has tiv mévra Biov airod, but J 
omnem substantiam domus suae, $ ndwZ) 208 ado. Bickell 
inserts "39 755 "5 after the second hemistich, and ™"%3° 
after 6, followed by a hemistich of his own invention, mp" xd 
S2IN"NN, and OX "> prefixed to 95 4113" TD; but this last 
clause is interrogative, “although it is not introduced by an inter- 
rogative particle, just as in 3,3 (stanza ii). G& prefixes there y7, 


3 num, S$ sd. 


A systematic discussion of the Ancient Versions must be reserved for 
the critical edition of the Heb. text in The Polychrome Bible (SBOT). 
Nor have I deemed it necessary to repeat the statements bearing on 
the text, which have been made in the explanatory notes to the trans- 
lation, published in vol. 18 of this Journat, pp. 193-244, or in the 
notes to my paper on Some Difficult Passages in the Song of Songs, 
printed in vol. 21 of the Journal of Biblical Literature (1902). When 
I prepared those notes I did not think I should be able to add 
any special notes on the Heb. text; otherwise I should not have 
included in the explanatory notes several remarks which might have 
been reserved for the critical notes. It is preferable to keep the critical 
and philological remarks entirely distinct from the explanatory notes. 
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The latter should be free from all purely technical details, and this 
course will be followed when I publish the translation in a different 
form. 

The metrical problems can be discussed only in connection with 
an accented transliteration of the Hebrew text which will appear 
elsewhere. 


ADDENDUM. 


Ad p. 7, 1.6 (note on 6,8):—If 6,8 is preceded by 8,12 it is not 
necessary to substitute sow for m2; cf. note on 1,2 (7). 
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THE ASHERAH. 


By Wituram Hayes Warp, 
New York. 


Students of biblical archeology are agreed that the Asherahs, 
the “groves” of the Received Version, were wooden columns, 
which were emblems of gods, or accessories to worship; but I 
believe no careful study of these asherahs has been made from 
the archeological side. It has hardly occurred to students, in 
their careless observation of a pillar on a coin or a seal here and 
there, to differentiate these asherahs, and try to find out whether 
they differed and how they differed from each other, and how the 
several gods were represented. It is a partial study of this subject 
that is proposed here. 

We are familiar with the representation in Roman times of 
certain gods of country life by columns. They are generally 
called Herme, because Hermes was often so represented in this 
cheap way. The body was a single column, square or round, with 
no human form, except often the phallus, and it was surmounted 
by a bearded head of the god. It is such a column that is referred 
to in one of Virgil’s Eclogues, where Thyrsis vows to Priapus, 
“keeper of a poor garden,” that if the produce of the flocks 
allows, his little marble image shall be exchanged for one of gold. 

At the time of the composition of this Hebrew literature 
which mentions the asherahs, the representation of the columns 
as altars or as gods was frequent in the art of the neighboring 
countries. They may be called indifferently columnar altars or 
columnar idols. Almost every one of the thousands of Assyrian 
cone seals contains the representation of two or more of these 
columns. There are certain standard styles of them, but there is 
very little in their design to indicate to which gods the several 
columns, or asherahs, belong. There was such a close relation- 
ship between the Babylonian (or Assyrian) gods and those of 
the Mediterranean coasts that, if we can distinguish the columnar 
emblems of the gods of the Euphrates valley, we shall be able to 
do the same for those of the Phcenician and Syrian regions. 
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Now, our clue to these has to be gained from those inscribed 
bas-reliefs, or steles, which contain a number of these emblems. 
Some of them are bas-reliefs of Assyrian 
kings, with a number of emblems near 
the king’s head. Others are funereal 
tablets containing the symbols of the 
gods. The larger number are what are 
called boundary stones, or kudfirus, 
which are really the records of deeds 
of grant of land, by kings, to men of 
note. There isa long inscription which 
describes the grant, concluding with a 
curse to be denounced by the gods 
figured on the stone on anyone who 
shall alienate the grant or remove the 
Fic. 1.—Worshiper before column landmark. The upper part of the stone, 

cheece iictropoliter Mec, or one side of it, is devoted to the 

emblems of these gods. A dozen or 
two of these boundary stones, from Babylonia or Elam, have 
been found, and their inscriptions and designs published. 




















Fia. 2.—Worshiper before column of Marduk. 


The usual types of the asherah, as it appears on the Assyrian 
cone seals and occasionally on the cylinders, will be seen in figs. 
1, 2,3,4,5. By far the most frequent forms are the column 
with a triangular summit, and that of double vertical lines con- 
nected by one or more cross-lines. These two forms are usually 
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found together. Instead of the triangular summit of the first, a 
variation more easily engraved generally appears, consisting of a 


round dot a little below the summit 
(fig. 5), but the meaning is the same. 

The first careful study of the em- 
blems of gods found in connection with 
the bas-reliefs of the Assyrian kings 
was made by von Luschan, in a chapter 
on ‘The Monolith of Esarhaddon,”’ con- 
tained in Heft XI (“Ausgrabungen in 
Sendschirli”) of the Mittheilungen aus 
den orientalischen Sammlungen of the 
Imperial Museum of Berlin, 1893. This 
monolith, found at Senjirli, contains 
twelve figures, or emblems, of gods 
(fig. 6) just in front of the head of the 
king, one of the most elaborate of the 
designs of this sort known. Other 






































Fria. 3.—Worshiper before columns 
of Marduk and Nabu. Biblio- 
théque nationale. 


examples generally have a smaller number of emblems. Four of 
these emblems are such columns as are found on the cone seals. 
With this bas-relief von Luschan compares other steles of Sen- 

nacherib, Esarhaddon, Sargon, 


















































Assur. 











Fic. 4.—Worshiper before columns of Marduk i 
and Nabu. Museum of Avignon. cation 


etc., also the bas-relief of Mal- 
taia, all of which have similar 
figures. Of the identification 
of some of these emblems there 
can be no doubt. Thus the 
crescent is certainly the moon- 
god Sin, and the star is Ishtar ; 
and there can be no question 
but that the deity who holds the 
thunderbolts is Ramman. We 
should also naturally conclude 
that the winged disk represents 


This would account for 


four out of the twelve figures. 
We now turn to the accompany- 
ing inscription, and we find that 
the king begins with an invo- 


to ten gods whom he 
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specifies, and then groups the rest “ili rabati kaliSunu,” 
“the great gods, all of them.” The ten gods mentioned are 
(in order) (1) Assur, (2) Anu, (3) Bel, (4) Ea, 


y) (5) Sin, (6) Shamash, (7) Ramman, (8) Marduk, 
KK (9) Ishtar, (10) the Seven, the last being the 
seven Igigi. Besides the seven deities here 

/ 


specified, Nabu is afterward named in connec- 
tion with Marduk. Inasmuch as among the 
specified deities are the seven Igigi, it is easy 
to recognize the seven dots as representing 
these deities, which gives us five out of the 
we twelve figures which we can recognize, but 

Fic. 5.—Worshiper one of them columns. 
comes tiene mak The inscription gives us hardly any further 
oo amy oom help, as the order of the figures and the names 
is evidently not the same, and especially as 
there are more deities figured than are specifically named in the 
inscription ; and, further, only one goddess, Ishtar, is mentioned, 
while two appear to be figured, one the star of Ishtar and the 

other a seated goddess. 

Next, von Luschan calls attention to a stele of Assurnazirbal 
on which are figured five emblems of gods, and on which five 
gods are invoked. We might naturally presume the five figured 
to be the same as the five invoked. They are the crescent, Sin; 
the star, Ishtar; the thunderbolt, Ramman ; and also the familiar 
circle with four rays alternating with four streams, which we 
know to be Shamash. That leaves the horned hat, which would 
seem to be Assur, who is named and who had seemed previously 
to be represented by the winged circle. 

In a second stele of Esarhaddon are figured six emblems of 
gods, and six are mentioned in the accompanying inscription. 
But the names of the gods and their figures do not correspond, 
and as none of them are columns we do not need to dwell on 
them. It would seem that the artist put in the small emblems as 
he happened to choose, while the scribe selected the names of the 
two triads of gods, except that Assur takes the place of Anu. 
Only two of his list appear to be figured. 

Yet another stele of Esarhaddon, on the Nahr el-Kelb (fig. 7), 
shows eight emblems, of which two are columns. Unfortunately, 
the inscription is imperfectly preserved. 
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Another case to which von Luschan calls attention is a much 
more important one. It is the rock-relief of Sennacherib near 
Bavian (fig. 8). On it are twelve emblems of gods, and the 
inscription mentions twelve. We have observed that in previous 
cases there was no care taken to secure correspondence between 





Fia. 6.— Upper part of bas-relief of Esarhaddon, Senjirli. 


the emblems figured and the names or order of the gods men- 
tioned, so that the list of gods invoked gave little help in identi- 
fying the emblems. Those in one category might not appear in 
the other. The artist of the emblems was not in consultation 
with the scribe. But in this case there is a correspondence, not 
observed by von Luschan, but recognized later by Jensen (Het- 
titer und Armenier, p. 143, note). There are twelve emblems, 
and twelve gods named ; and the important fact is that the order 
in a number of cases is evidently the same. Thus the crescent, 
Sin, is fifth in both; Ramman’s thunderbolt is seventh; the 
star of Ishtar is eleventh; and the seven dots of the Igigi are 
twelfth. These coincidences pass quite beyond any law of proba- 
bilities, and must be intentional. The one apparent violation of 
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coincidence is in the case of the god Shamash, who comes sixth 
in the list of gods. But the sixth emblem is the winged disk, 
which was supposed to represent usually Assur. It would here 
seem to represent Shamash; and, indeed, if it represented Assur 
it ought to hold the place of honor, coming first and not sixth, next 
after the moon, just as in fig. 6 it came between Sin and Ishtar. 
We then conclude that the winged disk must have originally 
represented the sun, and that later it was confined to the repre- 
sentation of Assur. Indeed, for all we know, Assur, who was a 
new Assyrian god unknown to the Babylonians, may have been 
originally a sun-god, and so at first identified or confused with 
Shamash. At any rate, the winged disk here appears to be the 
emblem of Shamash and not of Assur. Assur ought to have the 
first place in the designs, as he has in the inscriptions, and in 
that case he must be represented here by the first of the horned 
hats, or turbans. 

We have, then, good reason to recognize the coincidence in 
the order of all those emblems that we know with the gods 
enumerated ; and it follows that all the twelve emblems can be 
identified. The order is as follows: 


1. Horned turban = Assur 

2. “s - = Anu 

3. “ " = Bel 

4, Column with ram’s head = Ea 

5. Crescent = Sin 

6. Winged disk = Shamash 

7. Thunderbolt = Ramman 

8. Column with pineapple top = Marduk 

9. Simple (double ?) column = Nabu 
10. Column with two bulls’ (lions’ ?) heads = (Nergal ?) 
11. Star = Ishtar 
12. Seven dots = Igigi 


In the above list the order has been followed both of the emblems 
and the gods specified. The name of the god No. 10 is illegible, 
but is probably Nergal. But the bas-relief is not always plain, 
and I presume, from comparison with other monuments, the 
emblem for No. 10 should be drawn with two lions’ heads instead 
of bulls’ heads. Also, the emblem No. 9 should doubtless be 
made double, like the two narrow columns seen in figs. 3, 4, 5, 
instead of a single wider column. 
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We thus have gained knowledge of twelve emblems of gods 
(three of them identical horned hats, or turbans), of which five 
are columns, or asherahs; and these columns are so differentiated 
as to represent the five gods Ea, Ramman, Marduk, Nabu, and 
probably Nergal. 

Now comes another very important step in the identification 
or corroboration of these emblems. We have considered the 
cone seals as figured in Assyrian or later art; and also the bas- 
reliefs of Assyrian kings, with their accompanying emblems. 














Fig. 7.— Upper part of stele of Esarhaddon at Nahr el-Kelb. 


But these emblems were evidently borrowed, with variations, from 
the accepted Babylonian emblems of the gods, as found scattered 
on the seal-cylinders, but gathered in numbers on the so-called 
boundary stones, or kudfiirus. While Hommel and others have 
given some attention to them, and the accompanying inscriptions 
have been translated by Oppert and his successors, the figures 
themselves have not received the study they deserve, as they are 
very difficult to understand. But a late study of a number of 
kudfirus by M. J. de Morgan gives us new light. In a late 
volume of his ‘“ Mémoires,” the Recherches archéologiques, 1900, 
giving the account of the diggings at Susa in 1897-99, is given, 
pp. 165-80, a chapter on twelve kudtirus found by de Morgan 
at Susa. Some of these are fragmentary, but others are among 
the finest that have yet been discovered. One (fig. 9) is of 
especial value, because it actually gives us, in a little epigraph 
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against each emblem, the name of the god, which finally settles 
the matter. Unfortunately, not all the names are legible. De 
Morgan, writing at Susa, without access to other material, and 
apparently having no knowledge of von Luschan’s studies or 
Jensen’s identifications, writes quite independently. 

As I am here concerned chiefly with the columnar emblems, 
I will not go into a full discussion of these various emblems, but 
simply call attention to the fact that they fully corroborate the 
conclusions drawn from a study of the bas-relief of Bavian. 
There is, of course, no winged disk, which is an Assyrian device, 
probably borrowed from Egypt at the time of the invasions of 
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Fic. 8.—Rock-relief of Bavian. 





the Eighteenth Dynasty, and modified by the omission of the 
asps. Shamash is represented by his familiar Babylonian emblem, 
the circle with four included rays of light alternating with four 
streams of water. Ishtar is, of course, the star. The seated god- 
dess is Gula, identical with Bau. We had concluded that among 
the columnar gods the ram’s head on the column represented Ea, 
although it seemed strange that he should be crowded out of the 
triad of gods represented by the horned turbans in order to 
make room for Assur, who precedes Anu. But this subordinate 
position, and the representation of Ea by a ram’s head, is here 
justified, as Ea is represented in the same way by a ram’s head 
onacolumn. But the column stands on a square shrine, or ark, 
under which is the fish-tailed capricorn of Ea, and the name dis- 
tinctly written. The name of Marduk, another god whom we 
might have expected to be represented with more dignity, is 
also distinctly inscribed on his column, which gives us a sort of 
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lance-head, evidently corresponding with the emblem identified as 
that of Marduk on the Bavian bas-relief. The original idea is pos- 
sibly that of a triangular pointed flame on the top of a column, but 
more likely a lance-head which is sometimes developed to a sort 
of pineapple, as in fig. 8, and sometimes reduced to a round dot, 
as in fig. 5. This kudfiru also gives the names of four other 
deities, Gula, Zamama, Sukumuna, and Nusku, whom we do not 
find on the relief of Bavian. 

The most elaborate of the boundary stones yet found is seen 
in fig. 10, found by de Morgan at Susa. On this eight columns 
appear, but the inscription gives us no further identification of 
them. It does, however, enable us to identify the emblem to 
the right of Ea, in the upper register, as that of Ninkharsag, 
or Belit. 

The usual columns representing gods are thus distinguished 
and identified by the bas-relief of Bavian and the boundary stone 
of Susa. They are Ea, Ramman, Marduk, Nabu, and probably 
Nergal. The other emblems do not now concern us, and a 
number of them, owing to the illegibility of the epigraphs, are 
still uncertain. We may fairly presume that such columns as 
these, familiar in use and art from Elam to the Assyrian border, 
and from probably 1500 B. C. to 200 B. C. or later, were well 
known, with their variations, over Phoenicia and Palestine, and 
were objects of worship. Made of wood, they would not be pre- 
served, and the representations we have of columns are chiefly of 
twin columns of a different sort, such as mazzeboth, in temples 
and figured on small coins. The column, or asherah, mainly in 
use would have represented the one sun-god Marduk, or Baal, 
under his various forms, and would have been easily cut in wood. 
Nine-tenths of the cone seals with figures of columns have the 
two columns of Marduk and his attendant Nabu, both easily 
engraved on stone or cut in wood. The worship of Ea or Nergal 
we should hardly expect to be usual in Phoenicia or Palestine ; 
but that of Ramman, the Syrian Adad, would be familiar. His 
emblem, the thunderbolt, a zigzag trident or bident on a column, 
is not at all frequent on cone seals, and could not be conveniently 
cut on them, as it could not be hewn in wood. It would require 
a metal attachment on a wooden column. At present we must 
satisfy ourselves with the conclusion that within the extent of 
the Assyrian empire the asherahs represented individual gods, 
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Fic. 10.—Boundary stone from Susa. 
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and the presumption that such was the case with those of Pales- 
tine in the time of the later Jewish kingdom. The various 
conjectures are far from probable which make the asherahs sym- 
bols of Ashtoreth, or of a supposed goddess Asherah, or give 
them a phallic origin; or even that of Robertson Smith, that 
they are a relic of earlier tree-worship. For their origin we 
have to go to Assyria, and thence back to Babylonia, as far, at 
least, as the time of the Kassite dynasty, in the middle of the 
second chiliad B. C. 














NOTES ON SEMITIC GRAMMAR. 


By Max L. Marco tis, 


University of California. 


III. 
_ AN ABNORMAL HEBREW FORM. 


Amos 9:1 we read in the ordinary texts pSEa, while Baer 


as well as Ginsberg print ppyai. The = is attested by Ibn 
Ganah (Lex., s. v.) and Kimbhi (Miklol, ed. Rittenberg, 26d). 
The form is abnormal: we should expect pps! (the imperative 
is evidently intended by the punctuation). The current gram- 
mars offer, to my mind, no satisfactory explanation of the form. 
Cf. Konig, Lehrgeb., Vol. 1, pp. 296 sq. Kénig’s opinion is repro- 
duced by Kautzsch in the last (27th) edition of the Hebrdische 
Grammatik (§ 61g): “die Zurickziehung des Tons, welche den 
Ubergang des 6 in 4 bewirkt hat, ist wohl mit Kénig als sog. 
nasog ’achor zu erklaren.” Both Konig and Kautzsch overlook 
the pausal (disjunctive) accent (~). How is it possible in such 
a case to speak of "TN 35103? 

In Arabic, as is well known, the pronominal suffixes are 
appended to the unchanged verbal forms, e. g., katala-ka, 
iaktulu-ka, iaktula-ka, etc. Of verbs not belonging to the 
class third w or 7 there are three forms which terminate in a 
consonant, viz.: the third person fem. sing. of the perfect 
(katalat-ka), the apocopated form of the imperfect (including 
the imperative, which is nothing but the apocopated form minus 
the prefix) in all forms without afformatives (iaktul-ka, 
uktul-ni), and the second energetic (iaktulan-ka). In the 
same manner (“without a connecting vowel,” according to the 
antiquated terminology of our grammars; see Gesen.-Kautzsch, 
§ 58f) the suffixes are appended in Hebrew to the first of the 
three forms ("INSup, NOU , etc.); with the third gram- 
marians rightly identify the Hebrew forms with the s. c. ener- 
getic niin (Gesen.-Kautzsch, § 587), where again the suffixes are 
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appended exactly in the same manner as in Arabic (372592" = 
jubarikan-hu). The third person plur. indicat. of the imper- 
fect (Arab. iaktuliina), in the few examples where Hebrew 
has retained the fuller form,’ either preserves the final vowel in 
front of the pronominal suffixes,’ or permits it to disappear, the 
suffixes joining directly to the closing consonant exactly in the 
same fashion as in the case of the two forms mentioned above.’ 
Are there to be found in Hebrew examples of the second of the 
three forms with consonantal termination, of the apocopated 
form, 7. ¢., jussives or imperatives with suffixes joined directly to 


the closing consonant?‘ Certainly. In the first place, 73" 


1In the majority of cases, the shorter form corresponding to the subjunctive and 
apocopated in Arabic (jaktuli) is in use. 

2 The only examples are: “SNS TM Job 19:2 (to be explained as a forma mizta= 
(1) "IPNS IN without gomination = Arab. va-tudaki’ina-ni, (2) "SaNPIM with 
gemination and short vowel = Arab. ya-tudaki’una-ni (first energetic)) and Wipe? 
Prov. 5:22 (the correctness of the consonantal text may be doubted), which corresponds to 
Arab. jalkudina-hu as ‘ep to Arab. katala-hu. 

3E.9., "Q27TTD, FPN, etc.; see Geson.-Kautzsch, §60e. The > in FIND is 
not a “connecting vowel,” as Kautzsch expressly tells us, but a ‘‘ parasitic vowel’’ (Sweet, 
An Anglo-Saxon Reader, 1894, §38) or “helping vowel” (so correctly Stade, § 634b) of the 
same kind as the > in FHI or yn. for 72)" is the older D2). Accord- 
ingly, the { in the latter form is, to use the current terminology, “silent” (“NW 
quiescens,’’ Gesen.-Kautzsch, § 10i). Consistently, the 7 in FN should be considered 
as “silent’’ and not be placed on a level with the 7 in qi (Stade, § 633a and in a private 
communication dated April 25, 1902). In the first place, the difference in the position of the 
accent should be noted. Secondly, observe that, while 7729 becomes in pause 7 a 
FN is a pausal form. Hence the latter form should be placed on a footing with 
AAS The following table will illustrate the difference between care 39>" on the 


one hand and AN AMAM on the other: 


a ag "A277 wi 
ma “maT map 1397 272) 
APNE AMT RDA Te? 
"PNT? oo a ha 
NP THATS 

WENT" WIT 3322 i723 
TP asta pret m2) 

rapiy” fongmy | y- iggmap) By. tate 


Diy DN ame 


4The ordinary forms show a vowel in front of the suffix, e. g., “o°>tm->y Ps, 51:13 
(but JIB) Ps. 50:17), HAD SWry Exod. 4:3 (but FSO Ps. 55:23). The finals =, > in 
the imperfect before suffixes are correctly explained by Praetorius (ZDMG., Vol. LV (1901), 
p. 362) as analogical importations from verbs third i (so also by Kautzsch, § 58/, footnote, 
and by Stade in the communication referred to). This view is easily confirmed by the 7, 
which is not to be derived from ~, but from the diphthong aj through loss of the conso- 
nant element. rales Say) is not parallel to WANNA, but to TR) for WRN), just as 
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Deut. 32:7 (a voluntative with weak waw, Driver, Tenses, 3d ed., 
§§ 64 sqq., is syntactically required: ‘that he may tell thee’). 


Then, qn Prov. 4:8 (the choice of the jussive is to be under- 
stood in accordance with §§ 150 sqq. of Driver’s book). Thirdly, 


the present form psa is absolutely normal. It stands for the 


older jor" exactly as DN37) Amos 9:4 for the older ‘i2 ans; 
of. anp2> Ps. 73:6. That is to say, the suffix is added ‘to the 
imperative terminating in a consonant. The present vowel (=) 
in front of the suffix is to be explained exactly as the identical 
vowel in the same. position in DNI771, 7. e., as a “parasitic” 
vowel. Cf. also the biblical Aramaic form “yh yr Dan. 2:24 
(not understood by Marti, § 50, rem. 2; correctly explained by 
Praetorius, ZDMG., Vol. LV (1901), p. 359, who also refers to 
targumic examples). 

Forms with a consonantal stem-final preceding the pronominal 
suffixes may be found in another province of the Hebrew verb. 
The verbs of the class third u or 7 present in Arabic long vowels 
in the stem-final of the indicative of the imperfect; the vowels 
naturally remain before suffixes. In Hebrew, the stem-final a 
(in the usual fashion, of course, G, 7. e., \—) may still be seen in 
the s. c. infinitive construct (which is nothing but the bare stem 
of the imperfect), thus A&" Gen. 48:11, etc. (Gesen.-Kautzsch, 
§ 75n).° Elsewhere, we ‘find in Hebrew a vowel originating 
in an older diphthong (ai).° Now, a (falling) diphthong is a 


DAs corresponds to Wi. The present finals have evidently supplanted the old finals 
which are preserved in (classical) Arabic. What the final vowel was, is of no importance 
for our present investigation; we are solely interested in its presence or absence. Arabic 
drops the vowel in jussives and imperatives before suffixes; Hebrew does not. Of the two 
procedures, the Arabic is the less correct. Since the suffixes and the verbal form coalesce 
so as to form a unit, the final vowel of the stem should be protected from loss in spite of the 
hurried pronunciation due to the “‘interjectional’’ accent of jussives and imperatives and 
the enclitic accent of the ‘“‘conjunct’ impe:fect (commonly called imperfect with waw con- 
secutive; on the terms “‘interjectional’’ and ‘“conjunct”’ see on the one hand Wundt, 
Volkerpsychologie, I, 1, pp. 305-8, and on the other Brugmann, Grundriss d. vergl. 
Grammat. der idg. Sprachen, II, 2, p. 974, rem.). The truth is that in the forms with 
vocalic loss the suffixes are appended to the ready-made “apocopatus.” ‘amit, nan 
and mp) eral are co-ordinate forms; ’amit-ni is a descendant of ’amit. 7 


bmg is m+4da, i. e., the feminine form of the infinitive. Hence there existed 
primitively an imperfect iby. 


6\— for — in eumeciunal forms (see Gesen.-Kautzsch, § 75hh) and regularly in the 
imperative. The usual at of the imperfect represents an older 1 j— (the same phonetic 
phenomenon is met with in the vowel preceding the energetic niin) which goes back to 
primitive -an, i. e., A+niination (even Arabic has lost trace of this form). iaktulu 
should be traced to an older *jaktulun. The evidence may be found in the plural of the 
indicative which terminates in -ina, and not in -i, while in the perfect to the plural in 
-ii properly corresponds in the singular a form without nunation. Thus, the nominal 
character of the Semitic imperfect is proved from an entirely new point of view. 
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syllable in which a sonant (syllabic) vowel is followed by a 
consonant (non-syllabic) vowel. We are therefore justified in 
considering the stem-finals in forms like *iaglau-, *iaglai- as 
consonantal. Wherever the diphthong remains uncontracted (so 
probably in 13371, 1298 MéSa‘, 5, 6), the forms with suffixes will 
necessarily present the same appearance as in the examples 
quoted above. Such a form is TPIS Isa. 16:9 (for an older 
sua). Now, the received order of consonants (‘") is probably 
wrong ; it has been proposed to read TTS (see Cheyne, SBOT., 
p. 121). But the vocalization TRS, which is carried from 
commentary to commentary and from grammar to grammar 
(see Gesen.-Kautzsch, § 75dd), is no less an error than if we 
were to vocalize M2 on the pattern of MN.’ Of course, the 
proper vocalization is THN (Konig, Vol. L p. 589, arrives at 
his 778 by a different road). 

The following table may serve to illustrate the similarity in 
the formation of the above-mentioned verbal forms with conso- 
nantal finals in front of pronominal suffixes: 


TIT TI ETT pane SF; SR 
ST IT STATE TNT 1572" soni 


oN PE ome yee pt pe snark 
< =? 3 < T° M<vTIT ¢ re 








“STN 27) — S15") “pax 00>" “S| 
Taf Te2f — oo Tanf yas ea an) 


ea 
mis mae) ess) a gab, ro Ryo, ona 
fori) henge) Seesan) town) tome | q7202" ‘onan 
at pigs f oss mi Da | | pons 


<'-: 


a It may not be out of place to correct a similar oversight in Lagarde’s emendation, 
95", Isa. 15:5 (Prophetae chald., p. il), which has passed into Cheyne’s ‘Isaiah’ 


(SBOT.). Of course, point wy. 








Ame A Me LM 


Od 


is la ia 


ta 


-t4 





Critical Notes. 


A PSALMIST’S EPITHALAMION. 


The 45th psalm is a nuptial ode and has been the object of reverent 
contemplation from earliest times. The Christian mystic finds in it 
brilliant messianic anticipations and grounds his faith in a use made of 
quotations from it by the author of the Hebrews. The litterateur dis- 
covers “a poem of lofty and elegant diction.” Every reader feels the 
charm of its gorgeous descriptions and the all-pervading enthusiasm 
which abounds in the poem. Whatever judgment may be made relative 
to the first portion of the psalm, it is most evident that at vs. 9 the mar- 
riage song begins. Professor Briggs regards the first part as portraying 
“the glories of the bridegroom.” The psalm is by no means a single 
production. Indeed, the rhythm of the first portion is distinct and dif- 
ferent from that of the second. The first part has the movement of a 
victorious pzean ; the second is tuned to the measures of nuptial music. 
Some editor of the temple songs joined them together in order to cele- 
brate the messianic king of Judah. “The psalm was expounded of the 
Messiah by the Targum and many Jewish scholars.” 

The second part, beginning with vs. 9, is at least a fragment of a 
marriage ode; and itis a right question to investigate what part of this 
ode is here retained. Who was the bride? Professor-Cheyne sets forth 
the view of Hitzig, adding his own much more valuable suggestions.’ 
He says: “Obviously the subject of the poem is the marriage of a great 
and warlike king .... and if we explain ‘daughter of Tyre’ (vs. 13) as 
a vocative, it determines the queen to be a Tyrian princess. Let us first 
of all accept this view of vs. 13. Among all the kings of Israel and 
Judah the only one whom we know to have been married to a Phoenician 
princess is Ahab (1 Kings 16:31). This is pointed out by Hitzig. Like 
the hero of our psalm, Ahab was a lover of luxury and built himself an 
ivory palace.” This we accept as the occasion which called forth this 
nuptial ode. 

The poem beyond doubt is much confused in our text. Professor 
Cheyne says: “The nuptial dress is described in vs. 9; then out of its 
natural order, his entrance into his palace.” In vs. 8 he not only finds 
this inversion of the natural order, but also in vss. 14-16. We may then, 
simply as a critical essay, restore a natural arrangement and then see 
what is lacking, if anything, in order to make a complete poem. There 

1[This view was presented by Cheyne in The Book of Psalme (1888); in his more recent 
work, The Origin of the Psalter (1891), pp. 144-6, 166-71, he places the psalm in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; but in The Christian Use of the Psalms (1899), p. 155, this latter view 
is abandoned.—Ep1Tokrs. ] 
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is a description, more or less complete, of the bride’s dress (vss. 8, 13); 
also a description of a company moving to a temple (vss. 14, 15) and an 
entrance into the temple (vs. 15); also the good will of the poet (vs. 10). 
If now we point the possessive pronouns of vss. 3, 8 as feminine, we shall 
have a description of the bride’s personal attractions. 

In seeking to restore, as perfectly as may be, this beautiful ode, the 
right of transpositions of sentences only is assumed. Several new read- 
ings are given in order to perfect the piece; but these are not changes 
of letters, simply a division of a word into two others, they having been 
run together in the editing of the temple-songs. Following these prin- 
ciples, the following poem may be constructed (references are to the 
English Bible): 


f 


? Very fair art thou among Adam’s children ; 
* Grace is molded in thy lips; 

8 Every glory is in thy perfections : 

’ Therefore the people praise thee, 

" And the king desires thy beauty. 


II. 


8 Thy vesture is golden, 

* Pearls amid its texture, 

® Myrrh and aloes (amid) its foldings ; 

® And thou makest all perfect thy garments. 
” The rich of the people await thee. 


III. 


° Daughters of kings in costly apparel, 

* Their waists with gold of Ophir, 

These maidens are adorned for thee; 

* They make thee glad with stringed music, 

* And standing at thy right hand is thy consort. 


IV. 
'® Let them move on with joy and gladness 
® Out from the ivory palace: 
' Let her move on before the gay-clad throng, 


‘* Her companions behind her, 
Unto the king. 


V. 
‘6 Let them enter the temple of the king; 
2 And, daughter of Tyre, 
'? With a thank-offering, thy face 
1! Bow down to him ; 
" For he is thy Adonay. 
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VI. 


10 Hearken, daughter, and consider, 

10 And incline thine ear, 

© Forget thy people and thy father’s house: 

© Instead of thy father shall be thy children, 

16 And thou shalt place them princes in the land. 


In the first strophe the pronouns are regarded as feminine. In the 
third line a new division of the words is made, viz., vs. 14: 


7> Dina MTNII~55 


In the second strophe, second line, O°3°35 is accepted? as a corrected 
reading for [7"tH. The third and fourth lines are read as follows: 


yzp mbm 
ipa. "2M 


This division eliminates the word “cassia” of the English Bible, always 
a stumbling-block. The word }*xXp is translated “foldings.” The root 
is rare; Gesenius refers it to the incurvings in architectural works. The 
first three lines of the third strophe read as follows in the restored poem: 


“pa mda nwa 
‘ER OND. TN 
$7) Mea mins 


The word "75M is rendered “waist.” Beyond these changes few are 
made that are not recognized by critics. 

The lyric form of this marriage ode is a five-line strophe with three 
tones in the line, except where the feeling of joy gives place to that of 
reverent instruction in the last two strophes. The poet’s art is exquisite. 
He sees the lips of the bride as the molds for grace. His description of 
her mantling is scarcely to be equaled in literature. One thinks of the 
golden glory of the daisy, circled with its pearl-white rays. And his 
costly vestured company of kings’ daughters, her attendants, with their 
girdles of gold, reminds one of an eastern sunset, when bars of gold 
break through the colored splendors of the clouds. Apart from the 
interest which this marriage ode has as a most perfect type of Hebrew 
lyric poetry, the picture it gives of the life of Israel in the time of Ahab 
is of greatest value. Above King Ahab was the greater king whose 
throne was in His temple. Nor can anything be more delicate and 
beautiful than the poet’s counsel to the bride to let Tyre’s faith be sup- 
planted by the faith of Israel, and to make this vow while she stood, 
surrounded by the splendors of her bridal retinue, within the precincts 


of the temple of God who was King in Israel. 
W. W. Martin. 


BRENTWOOD, TENN. 


2So Krochmal, Graetz, Cheyne, Wellhausen, et al. 
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EMENDATIONS IN THE TEXT OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


8:8, 9.— Bickell and others strike out vs. 9 because it interrupts vss. 
8and10. Vs. 9 is neither a gloss nor is it an utterance of Job; itis simply 
misplaced. Read, therefore, vss. 8a, 9, 8b, and omit "5 at the beginning 
of vs.8 LXX4. Read diam, Olsh. et al., instead of Sian in vs. 9. 

8:14.— The phrase ‘bod Dip ™oN is very difficult. According to 
vs. 14b one would expect a noun for the second word of vs. 14a. How- 
ever, the mistake must not be sought alone in Dip”, but alsoin "wx. I 
propose to read yin “DN = “ashes and mire. 5 "DN as a figure of 
worthlessness is not unknown to the writer of Job. In 13:12 we have 
the phrase “EX™>w72 = “proverbs of ashes.” In Isa, 44:20 “ENT 
both expressions imply something which is unreal, unstable. 743 occurs 
only in Jer. 38:22, where it is used in its literal sense. But there can 
be no doubt that it was also used in a figurative sense the same as 2°0) 
The poet may have used ya because he used <a = “swamp” in vs. 
11. We gain thus a complete parallelism. The figure in vs. 14a is that 
of a man walking on such an insecure foundation as one formed by loose 
ashes and mire, swamp; in vs. 146 the man is leaning for support against 
something which he believes to be strong and firm, but that also gives 
way like the delicate threads of a spider’s net. Thus it stands with the 
confidence and hope of the evildoer. 

13:28—14:1.—13:28 instead of S571, which cannot be explained 
satisfactorily, read Pia and introduce 14:1 with "5, LXX. 

14:10 sqgq.—Job contrasts in vss. 7-12 the fate of man with that of 
other creations of Eloah, viz.: in vss. 7-9 with that of the tree, and in 
vs. 11 with that of the sea and the river. The poet speaks in vss. 10 and 
12 of the entire disappearance of the individual man: when he dies he 
is gone forever; when he lies down it is never to rise again. This state- 
ment is cut in two by vs. 11, which, according to its Massoretic pointing, 
gives an unsatisfactory sense and does not stand in any connection with 
either vs. 10 or vs. 12. Studer, Bickell, et al. strike it out, but unjustly. 
The verse belongs before vs. 10, and it is another illustration by which 
the poet wants to bring out the contrast between the fate of man and that 
of other of Eloah’s creations. Read, therefore, in vs. 11 Aw z" instead of 

wa". This is the meaning of the passage: The trees, though cut off, 
sprout again, vss. 7-9; though the waters run from the sea, yet (this is 
the implication) the sea is not exhausted, it still continues to exist; 
though the river dries up, it (7. e., its floods) nevertheless returns. But 
how different with man: vs. 10, he dies and is gone; vs. 12, he lies down 
and rises no more. Everything returns but man. 

14:22.— For >] WEN, which defies explanation, read s5 Wwe. 
s"59 is due toa scribal error. 

19:20.— Instead of "2D “pa read °"* ar This phrase contains 
a threat of Job against his friends, and ‘expresses at the same time a 
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resignation to his fate. Though everybody has forsaken him, and he is 
a physical wreck himself, vs. 20a, he will fight to the last for his right, 
as long as there is still a spark of lifein him. Death is not far off; he 
knows it; he has barely escaped immediate death, but, yet alive, he is 
determined to make the best of the little space of time left to him. This 
seems to me to be the interpretation of this otherwise so unintelligible 
passage. 

19:29.—The MT offers a good many difficulties. Besides the dif- 
ficulty which the last word of vs. 29b offers, the principal mistake seems 
to be in vs. 29a8. I propose to read after 3"°"%""35%4 instead of PV2N"">D 
snr My: TAORME = “lest ye become guilty ;” and follow Budde 
in reading 7" 2 for yw. 

21:16.— Instead of "23 read D372 as in Job 11:20. The error is 
doubtless due to a copyist. This agrees with the plural suffixes of vs. 16a. 

21:17.—Instead of pan read orpdan. N* has wdives avrois. 
We should expect a suffix because TR has also the suffix. 

Hans H. Sporr. 


New York City. 


SOME TEXTUAL NOTES ON PROVERBS. 


6:26a. DM> "55 49 SOT WN Ww. "S.—This is not the end of 
a in the Massoretic text, but it is generally recognized that it should be. 
The difficulty in obtaining any tolerable meaning from this passage is 
well known, and also the awkwardness of the phraseology. Many 
attempts at textual emendation have been made, which need not be 
enumerated. I suggest the reading pm “55 “Ip TIT WN Wa °D. 
The only change in the consonantal text is the slight change of 4 to 4. 
The article in mT is the generic article. Instead of "Ja; a> 
might be read, but the perfect seems better, as the perfect of experience. 
The rendering would then be: “For the fire of a harlot consumes, even 
unto a piece of bread.” The meaning would be: the destructiveness of 
the harlot, indicated by fire, continues to operate until the man affected 
is reduced to a morsel of bread. The parallelism is synonymous, a indi- 
cating the destitution caused by the destructive activity of a harlot, and 
b the danger to life by reason of an adulteress, presented by the use of a 
different figure. This reading provides a verb in a, and thus removes 
the elliptical and awkward form of expression, while it gives a natural 
meaning in the connection. It is favored by the fact that the use of the 
same figure, fire, in speaking of harlots, is continued in vss. 27, 28. 

13:23a. Dope 3° SSN 24.—The difficulty in rendering this 
passage is well known, and — corrections have been made. I sug- 
gest the reading DWN" my 5 28 2", the only change being in the 
vowels. This follows the reading of T. In b I would follow the render- 
ing of Frankenberg,' and render the verse: “The great man eats of the 

1 Die Sprtiche (“‘ Handkommentar zum Alten Testament”’), p. 85. 
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newly tilled land of the poor; And wealth is accumulated by injustice.” 
This gives without difficulty a connected meaning to the verse. The 
parallelism is synonymous. The verse gives the result of observation, 
without comment. The thought in a is that the great ones oppress the 
poor, eating even the product of the land which they have just begun 
to cultivate; in b a more general thought in the same line is presented, 
that wealth is often gathered by injustice. 

19:27.—The difficulty with the thought of this verse is so well 
known that the necessity of a change of text is generally recognized. I 
suggest the reading nis wi instead of niaw>. This gives for b the 
rendering: “And thou errest from the words of knowledge.” The verse 
is to be regarded as conditional in fact, but not in form, “If thou ceasest 

. thou wilt err.” The thought is the danger of losing progress once 
made in wisdom, if a person does not continue to receive instruction. 

30:31. pip>s .— This word is entirely unintelligible, although some 
have attempted to explain it as an Arabic word, and a change of text 
is evidently necessary. Many have been proposed. I suggest the read- 
ing op Sn. & and 7 appear to have read Op. b would then be 


rendered: “And a king with whom an army rises up.” This refers toa 
rising up for war, 7. e., it describes a king at the head of his army. 
Surely this is in harmony with the context, a king at the head of his 


army is “stately in” his “march.” 
Grorce R. Berry. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 











Book Notices. 


BARTON’S SEMITIC ORIGINS.’ 


Since the publication of W. Robertson Smith’s great work on the 
Religion of the Semites no similar treatise has appeared, although much 
new light has been shed on the subject by archzological and compara- 
tive research. Professor Barton’s book is an attempt to gather up the 
results of the most recent investigations in this field and to present them 
in systematic form. There has long been need of such a discussion, and 
its author deserves the thanks of all Semitists and students of compara- 
tive religion for the thorough and painstaking manner in which he has 
gathered his materials from widely scattered sources. 

The book opens with a discussion of the problem of the original 
home of the Semitic race. In common with most recent investigators, 
Barton rejects the theories that it is to be sought in northern Asia or in 
Babylonia, and finds it in Arabia. The further question, whether the 
Semites may not have migrated from some other region into Arabia, he 
answers by the theory that there was once a white race dwelling on both 
sides of the Mediterranean. In consequence of geological changes at 
the time of the last glacial period, Europe was separated from Africa, 
and this race was divided into south European and north African. The 
north African subsequently separated into Hamitic and Semitic. The 
ancestors of the Semites found their way into Arabia, where during 
thousands of years their racial peculiarities were developed and fixed. 
Subsequently the great Semitic migrations— Babylonian, Canaanitic, 
Aramean, Nabateean, Arabian, etc.—radiated from Arabia as a center. 
This theory is in accord with the best and most recent results of ethno- 
logical and philological research, and is probably correct. 

The second chapter is devoted to a discussion of primitive Semitic 
social life. The author’s conclusions are thus summarized (p. 80): “The 
Semites, perhaps as early as the time of their separation from the 
Hamites, had reached the animistic stage of culture, and formed totem- 
istic clans. Their family relations were exceedingly vague. Marriage 
was for a short time, women resided in the homes of their own kindred, 
and descent was reckoned through them; the killing of female infants 
created a paucity of women, which produced a condition of polyandry 
resembling the Nair type. At the same time there was much sexual 
irregularity, which was regarded as innocent. Out of this there grew, 
through the formation of small trading clans and the influence of the 


1A Sketrco or SEmITIC OxIGIns, SocrAL AND RE.LIGIous. By George Aaron Barton, 
A.M., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn 
Mawr College. New York: Macmillan, 1902. ix+342 pp. $3. 
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capture of women, a system of Thibetan polyandry and, later, a system 
of male kinship. Perhaps at the time of their separation from the 
Hamites, and at all events comparatively early, they had entered the 
pastoral and semi-agricultural stage of culture, in which the cultivation 
of the date palm played an important part.” These positions are 
learnedly defended by a comparative study of the social institutions of 
the various branches of the Semitic race and by the analogy of similar 
institutions in other parts of the world. There is no reason to take 
exception to any of the conclusions reached. The author here follows 
closely in the footsteps of Robertson Smith in his Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia. 

In the third chapter the more difficult subject of the origin of 
Semitic religion is taken up. Starting with the proposition that the 
religious beliefs of a people are always the reflex of its social condition, 
the author concludes that the primitive Semitic deity must have been a 
goddess who was the analogue of the polyandrous mother of primi- 
tive Semitic society. This deity he finds in Athtar-Ishtar-Ashtart- 
Ashtoreth-Astarte of later Semitic religions. She is a polyandrous 
goddess, the patron of unwedded love, the giver of offspring, who is 
worshiped with sacrifice of chastity, with circumcision, and with offer- 
ings of the first-born. Her son is Tammuz, but she has no husband; 
and the male element plays as small a part in religion as does the father 
in the matriarchal form of society. The name Athtar he connects with 
‘athtr, “irrigation channel ;” and concludes that “Ishtar was originally 
a water goddess, the divinity of some never-failing spring or springs, and 
that some sacred tree to which the spring gave life represented her son.” 
This view he defends by a detailed exhibition of the importance of springs 
and trees, particularly the date palm, in all the later Semitic religions. 

There is certainly much truth in this view. The early Semites must 
have had mother-goddesses analogous in character to the polyandrous 
mothers of the clans, but it is doubtful whether this conception 
exhausted the content of primitive Semitic belief. The latest investi- 
gations in the field of comparative religion make one chary of tracing 
religion in general or any particular religion to a single source. Usener 
in his Gétternamen has shown that primitive Aryan names for deity are 
nouns of action, and that anything that is able to do something is 
deified. Originally there was an indefinite number of gods, and limited 
pantheons have arisen by the selection of certain deities to be great gods 
and the association of minor ones with them as epithets. Hopkins in 
his India Old and New has shown that new gods of every sort are made 
daily in modern India. It is not likely that the Semitic mind worked so 
differently from the Aryan that its religion started in a unity and subse- 
quently developed a variety, while the Aryan started with a variety and 
subsequently developed a greater or less unity. Most investigators hold 
that the primitive Semitic religion was polydemonism, or the worship of 
an indefinite number of heterogeneous spirits that were localized in all 
sorts of physical objects. The sex of these spirits was determined partly 
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by their functions and partly by the accident of grammatical gender. 
There was no such thing as one Ishtar who manifested herself at various 
places, but any local spirit that was feminine was an Ishtar—in Assyrian 
Ishtar is the generic name for “goddess.” Barton admits all this in 
theory (p. 81), but he makes no use of it in working out his system; in 
fact, he constantly speaks of the “mother-goddess Ishtar,” as though 
she were an individual instead of a generic name. Even in a matriarchal 
stage of society it is not likely that the male element was ignored in 
religion, though it may have been subordinated. Children had fathers 
even when polyandry prevailed, and there were names expressive of the, 
man’s relation to the woman, if there were none expressing his relation 
to the children. The counterpart in religion of a polyandrous social 
organization is not the recognition of a single female deity, but the 
recognition of female deities having a number of spouses. Barton’s 
identification of Ishtar and Tammuz with the spring and the palm tree 
respectively seems also unnatural. The life-giving water that makes the 
tree fruitful must have been personified as masculine rather than 
feminine, and the fruit-bearing date palm must have been viewed as 
a mother rather than as a son. A more natural theory would be that 
the date palm was the primitive mother-goddess and that the water, the 
sun, the male tree, and the winds that brought the pollen were all 
regarded as her husbands, because all contributed to make her fruitful 

This would correspond with the natural phenomena, and also with the 
habits of thought of a polyandrous community. However this may be, 
it is improbable that all Semitic religion goes back to the worship of a 
mother-goddess Ishtar. 

In the fifth and sixth chapters the author studies the transforma- 
tions that primitive Semitic faith underwent in south Arabia, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Assyria. He shows that, in consequence 
of the change of society from a matriarchal-polyandrous to a patriarchal- 
polygamous form, the primitive mother-goddess was frequently changed 
into a god. Thus in south Arabia Athtar became masculine. In Moab 
Ashtar-Chemosh is not to be regarded as the Ashtart who belongs to 
Chemosh, but the Ashtar who is identical with Chemosh, as is proved 
by the lack of feminine ending. In Phoenicia and Babylonia also traces 
are found of a male Ishtar. Ashur, the god of Assyria, is a male form 
of Asherah, the symbol, and then the synonym, of Ishtar. This is all 
true, and doubtless the change is due to the transition from a matriar- 
chal to a patriarchal organization of society; but when, on the basis of 
these facts, Barton makes the sweeping generalization that all the gods 
of the Semitic world, including Yahweh, the God of Israel, are trans- 
formations of the primitive mother-goddess, few will be able to follow 
him. That Enlil, Ea, Sin, Marduk, Ramman, Dagan, Hadad, Baal, and 
Yahweh were all originally feminine cannot be proved, even if it could 
be established that the primitive Semites worshiped only a mother- 
goddess. Barton has got hold of a useful principle, but he tries to 
make it prove too much. 
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The chapters on survivals of the Ishtar cult in later Semitic religion 
and on the influence of the Semites on the non-Semitic world are full of 
interest and contain little to which one can take exception. However 
one may differ from certain of the author’s conclusions, one cannot fail 
to recognize that this is an important contribution to the study of 
Semitic religions. Enormous labor has been spent in gathering the facts, 
and the constant reference to sources in the footnotes makes the work 
invaluable. The book is interesting as well as learned, and the general 
reader will be well repayed by a perusal. For students of comparative 


religion this will surely become a chief authority. 
Lewis B. Parton. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW METER:' 


In this second part of his Studien Sievers gives the metrical exam- 
ples promised in Part I (see this Journat, April, 1902), together with 
some remarks extending or modifying his previous position; in these 
remarks he makes acknowledgment of the kindness of Professor H. 
Gunkel, who has gone over the examples and offered valuable sug- 
gestions. In Part II, as well as in Part I, Sievers has declined to accept 
emendations of passages that, though unintelligible, are metrically good, 
and has generally refrained from indicating by dividing lines the inde- 
pendent parts of chapters; both these procedures he now (in his added 
remarks) thinks mistaken. Certainly a metrist, when he is illustrating 
or seeking for principles, should not introduce emendations except 
where these are correct beyond all question; but he should always indi- 
cate corrupt passages when they are cited, and it would be better to omit 
such. Sievers’s additional remarks relate to the septenary (7-beat) line, 
the retraction of the accent, geminates before 8’wa, and the accentuation 
of segolates at the end of a verse. The septenary he now regards as a 
specially characteristic and typical form of the narrative or (what he 
looks on as the same thing) the popular poetry; and (in agreement with 
Gunkel) he retains such lines even in poems that are wholly or predomi- 
nantly senary. He, however, holds this view of the septenary as only 
provisional, to be tested by further investigation; and, in fact, his illus- 
trations do not appear to be convincing. In Gen. 49:8, for example, a b, 
which in the text he makes ternary (by omitting 7[My), he now takes as 
septenary (retaining [MN). But here c is the proper parallel to a (b is 
interpolation or gloss), and the two are clearly ternary. In vs. 13 of the 
same chapter the first 7 is inappropriate, is wanting in the Septuagint 
(Codd. ABF), and should be omitted; there remains a satisfactory ter- 
nary couplet. The retention of [My and the second "3X in Deut. 32:39 


1MerriscHe Stupren. I. StuprEN zuR HEBRAISCHEN METRIK. ZWEITER TEIL: 
TEXTPROBEN. Von Eduard Sievers, Mitglied der Koénigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften. Des XXI. Bandes der Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Classe der 
Konig]. Sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften No. II. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1901 
iv +196 pp. [numbered continuously with Part I, pp. 404-599]. M. 6. 
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is not supported by the Septuagint, and is certainly forthe worse. Sievers 
himself points out the suspicious character of the text of 2 Sam. 23: 1-7, 
and can hardly, therefore, insist on the pm>> in vs.6. Ina number of 
cases (Isa. 3:1, 24; 5:31; Amos 2:13; Ps. 5:13, al.) he obtains seven 
beats by the retention of such words as (34, "23, "ON, M7", words 
peculiarly exposed to scribal caprice; in other cases, especially in narra- 
tive passages (as Jonah 1:3; Mal.1:7; Hag.1:10), it is doubtful whether 
rhythm proper is to be recognized. There remain lines (as Isa. 1:28) in 
which a sequence of seven beats is probable. But such sequences may 
just as well be divided into two lines, of four and three beats respectively 
—an arrangement that accords with the general form of Hebrew verse: 
the quinary is really ternary and binary, and the senary is usually a 
double ternary; Prov. 3:14 is to be emended by omitting "OD before 
$02, and the following verse is ternary. Sievers appears, therefore, to 
find the septenary in a number of passages in which the text does not 
favor it, and in general to attach too much importance to it; in fact, it 
may be doubted whether it can properly be regarded as a metrical unit 
in the Hebrew system. 

In regard to retraction of accent Sievers thinks that he has been 
heretofore too timid, and he now abandons the Masoretic tradition 
(except, of course, as a suggestion) and relies wholly on the natural 
rhythmical relations. It is difficult, he points out, in many cases to 
decide between the etymological tone and the rhythmical tone, and the 
proper accentuation of certain passages must remain doubtful—in such 
cases our judgment must be guided by the logical sequence and the ear, 
now one, now the other, being allowed the greater weight. In addition 
to the discussion in Part I he here considers especially the displacement 
of the chief accent two syllables ; for example, in Isa. 2:8 (("5" Tw) 
he reads: lema'sé yadau. It need hardly be remarked that such read- 
ings must be regarded as tentative; we may construe a passage 
rhythmically in a way satisfactory to ourselves, but we cannot be sure 
that we have read it as the composer intended ; Grimme’s suggestion as 
to the desirableness of investigating all Semitic meters is in point. The 
retraction to the second syllable is easiest when a 8’wa is passed over, 
but there are cases, in Sievers’s opinion, in which a full vowel may be 
overleaped. Uncertainties, like those referred to above, occur in the 
treatment of geminates before 8’wa. In Part I Sievers, rather, he says, 
instinctively than from special investigation of the point, has refrained 
from giving two accents to long words with article and 8’wa-syllable— 
these he has usually reduced to their short form; he still holds to this 
position in general, but asks whether the long form should not be 
retained oftener than he has done. For such forms no invariable rule 
can be laid down; the same reader may differ in his rhythmical rendition 
at different times, and it is not unlikely that temple singers and reciters 
and other persons of the ancient time varied the accentuation, not only 
according to the logical demands of the passages read, but also accord- 
ing to the feeling of the moment. The same remark will probably hold 
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of the accentuation of segolates, which (as is remarked in the notice of 
Part I) is a question for special determination in every particular case. 
Sievers so far modifies his former view as to hold the normal (barytonic) 
accentuation as the more probable, and to regard the difference of treat- 
ment of segolates in the Old Testament as reflecting the contrast, not 
between older and younger forms, but between the delivery of speech 
and that of song. The questions, he says, need further investigation. 
The greater part of the volume is taken up with the illustrative texts, 
which are printed as in Part I, the Hebrew text on one page, and on the 
opposite page the transliteration, with indication, on the margin, of the 
rhythmical structure of every line. There are useful footnotes, and, at 
the end of the book, some additional notes on the text, including a 
number of remarks by Gunkel. It is to be hoped that Sievers will 
continue his admirable work which has already done so much to excite 


interest and guide investigation in Hebrew metric. 
C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


METRICAL PROBLEMS OF THE PSALTER.' 


The questions here discussed by Grimme affect in part all Hebrew 
poetry, in part the Psalter (and Hab., chap. 3) only. In four sections 
he considers the general principles of psalm meter, the possibility of 
metrical variety in a single poem, the strophic structure of the Psalms, 
and the metrical and text-critical significance of Paseq-Legarmeh. He 
is not hopeful of a satisfactory construction of Hebrew metric until the 
whole mass of Semitic metrical forms has been examined, and the tonic 
laws of the primitive Semitic tongue and the relation of the Hebrew 
meter to that of other Semitic peoples have been determined. Mean- 
time he reaffirms the metrical principles that he has laid down in his 
preceding essays, and applies them in the criticism of the Psalms, offer- 
ing a number of emendations based on metrical considerations. It is 
noteworthy that in his emendations he makes almost no use of his mora- 
system, which in his introduction (pp. 9-20) he illustrates at length. 
His examination of the text (in which he finds himself generally opposed 
to Duhm) contains many good critical and grammatical remarks, 
together with some that will hardly stand; special attention may be 
called to his treatment of Pss. 18, 103, 110, 119, 189 as excellent (but in 
14:3, 4 he is driven, by the desperate state of the text, to credit the 
psalmist with calling Israel “ Yahweh’s bread”). 

As to variation of meter within the limits of a single psalm, his 
objection to it may be regarded as in general just; we do not expect 
such variation in poets so skilled as most of the psalm-writers are. He 

1 PSALMENPROBLEME: UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER METRIK, STROPHIK UND PASEQ DES 
PsALMENBUCHES. [In Collectanea Friburgensia, VerOffentlichungen der Universitat Frei- 


burg (Schweiz): Neue Folge, Fasc. III (12 der ganzen Reihe)]. Von Hubert Grimme. 
Freiburg (Schweiz): Kommissionsverlag der Universitdtsbuchhandlung (B. Veith), 1902. 
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goes too far, however, in making invariability a critical canon; as the 
possibility of an occasional interchange of “I” and “we” by a poet must 
be admitted, so something must be granted to poetic metrical license ; 
still, these changes of form will always excite suspicion, and invite one 
to look for signs of composite structure and interpolation. Grimme 
further finds in the metric alternations a mark of date: in Book I the 
number of the unvarying psalms is the greatest (the measure is prevail- 
ingly quaternary [4-beat], which he thinks the oldest); the variation 
increases constantly in Books II, III, IV, while Book V shows a partial 
return to the “older” norm. This is a legitimate inquiry, but its results 
will depend on the inquirer’s metrical construction of the psalms; on 
this point there is great difference of opinion, and not all persons will 
agree with Grimme’s enumeration of quaternary and ternary forms; his 
result, however, so far as regards Books I-IV, is that which has been 
reached, on other grounds, by the majority of critics, though it is one 
that calls for some serious modifications. 

For strophic structure in the Psalter Grimme regards as the only 
sure guides the Selah and the refrain. The latter is generally accepted ; 
the former remains a crux criticorum, and Grimme’s investigation cannot 
be said to dissolve our doubts. He himself finds strophes where there is 
no Selah, and Selahs where there is no strophe; nor does he hesitate to 
deal arbitrarily with the Selah, displacing it, and changing the text to 
bring it in, as seems good to him. 

From an examination of various diacritical marks Grimme reaches 
the conclusion that the Paseq-Legarmeh (both the point and the vertical 
line) indicates text-variants ; he illustrates his conclusion by a compari- 
son between the Hebrew Paseq-passages and the readings of the versions. 
The possibility that this was the function of Paseq need not be denied 
(it is favored by the Tiberian circle and asterisk), but the resulting 
advantage to the present-day critic is small, because it is impossible to 
say to what sort of error of text (or whether to any at all) Paseq refers 
in any particular case, and because there are many errors that are not 
marked by a Paseq. 

Though Grimme does not satisfactorily sustain his main theses, he 
furnishes in this volume a mass of interesting and valuable material. 

C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


DALMAN’S ARAMAIC LEXICON.' 


The second part of this dictionary does not in its general make-up 
differ from the first part, and what could be said of the latter is true of 
this.2 Of “corrected” biblical words we find here mips, Iz"; dB), 


Tias7, Dadam for the correct MEA, WX, 552, PAM, Adam. For 


1 ARAMAISCH-NEUHEBRAISCHES WORTERBUCH zU TARGUM, TALMUD UND MIDRASCH, 
mit Vokalisation der targumischen Worter nach sfidarabischen Handschriften und beson- 
derer Bezeichnung des Wortschatzes des Onkelostargum, bearbeitet von Gustaf H. Dalman. 
Teil II. Frankfurt a. M.: J. Kauffmann, 1901. Pp. iv+181-447; 8vo. 

2 Cf. this JouRNAL, Vol. XV, p. 57. 
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"N55, N22 should be read "855, N"55. ™25, 5D are not to be 
changed to ""5 (sic), but are to be read " i=), “ED, this form being 
a Palestinian | ‘Aramaic plural. xo =a is not to be “corrected” to No"3D, 


as little as the author himself corrects the identical forms NoTD, 
nm7am. We have here a change of accented 7 to é, as in the Ma‘lflé 


and other dialects. For NOD D read NODS; it is a form like NID{D. 
N55 is correct and must not be read N"355. For N75 read ND 5 


cf. the spelling R™N°D. MpD0D is not xapradXos ; this is Sop ‘and 
bponn ; it is good Semitic from yY5%5, and must be vocalized bab. 
Mow belongs to nowy. NTS (sub NNTS) is forbidden by the constant 
spelling without "; read NDS or NCD. xna1Mm> has nothing to do 
with xpwBvdos, but is = xndsan5, ¢ good "Semitic ; cf. my cememen, § 981. 
Nw 7D is translated “eine Fischart ;’ read Haifisch = Arab. ui. For 


55 read wD. For “1D read, with Bacher, "AD ; the spelling “115, md, 
"45 does not permit a form “nD, nor does the sense. The author was 


misled by Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie, 8. v., who explains = pw 
as “begleiteter Name,” but it really means “an accompanying name,” 
7. €., an additional definition to the name. For nn bya read AM 519. 


Although Hebrew permits vocalizations like on », it does not permit 
the é in similar forms before the feminine ending. ‘ny is not permitted 
by the spelling n5~3; read no. The word stands for *nbdi (Y 55%), 
like nos for *MGN. xmsine read xma2a ; cf. my Grammar, 
p. 216, n.2. For 34 PS V2 “wer ist er” (s. v. "23) read "778 ‘7g “wer 
ist sie,” correctly i 8. v. 9. For b"5 370 read boo. For 
“Anschliessung” (s. v. 972) read Ausschliessung. N"p2 is the same as 
n"pia; ; on etymology cf. Levias in this Journat, Vol. XVI p. 250. For 
“pi read TPs. For bay read y""3; for bay 330 read 250 
x72. For Nw read NOD: this stands for *RoW. , as Hebrew 
min for “7972; v wy =V7 uy? For 245) (s. v. 333) read 353). 
For “Polal” (s.v. ""}.) read Popal. For 733 read "23. For “709 
read """73). O°O3, NO°O, COD have no connection with véaos, but are 


- wt wwe) 
good Semitic. The Hebrew and Aramaic )/23 is a differentiation of 
V WIN ig , just as O35 is the same as "D> With this is con- 
nected /C ovina = m5 23a, or FIND bea; m5 =CON “sick- 


ness.” “non an read nas. For “Schiitten” (s. v. 4393) read 
Schitteln. For ab mn (8s. v. v2) read bay Te For DE read, with 
tradition and Aramaic NOE?, 52; it is an ‘exact counterpart of 773. 
Nw? "2 (s. v. NW) read | D3 "2 (cf. my Grammar, p. 206, n. 2, where 
correct form, translation, and explanation are given). For D3MO (falsch 
OIMO) read OM (falsch OMS). The article ~S"Oi"S is uselessly 
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given twice, pp. 275, 276. For "590 read ""5I0. ya" (s. v. O°) is 
a diphthongized form; cf. my Grammar, § 80. For FIN" Vay read 
INNS ; cf. my Grammar, § 848. For Te read "pay. For ry 
read, with Maimonides, ray = Arab. RAs. Instead of “s. TYIDWD” 
(s. v. “NTOND) read “s. ITD.” For Dio"D read DIOND. For 
ree, mPa" read, with tradition, m5, rms" Seder Elijahu, just 
published by Friedmann, has the spelling 3", mes"p. For “VaXP 
(8. v. p) read “WaNP- For pap» NID3 IP» naz>ap read the forms with 
3. For “2p (s. v. N712)) read "2"P, as on next page. For Sa "2p 
read RIIZID 5 V Vap = \seo. For ys ap read yas x7ap- For SPP 
read PPP: For Soup read Nanip; ; ef. my 8 § 887. For 
nap read nan; cf. my Grammar, pe alornst. For * “P read “IP: 
The connection of )/ dlp “fine” with Kijvoos nas already been doubted 
by Low in Krauss, s. v.; this connection is made impossible by the 
expression in Seder Elijahu: "70 ‘>> op; happiness cannot be 
laid as a fine on a person. The word is good Semitic. CIp is by-form 
of dop = y=p “to cut.” op = “5 “to decree,” O32 = = aaP) “decree,” 
RIP = "35 “piece of wood. * A word ™ has no existence. For 
mM read “ans; Sherira Gaon spells" it ee. For xxizn 
RO"s7 read NEAL", NX he = Igo3e, he 4° 132. For map) en 
misisps. x is not = sae ; Bat mm; cf. Levias in this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XV, p.191. For pom —_ pon ia. For os D read oO o= 
"VND; *""ND is a by- -form of “NU; cf. my Grammar, § 855. The 
form is not “dual, ” as the author states, just as little as pnw, O's"; 
etc., but Hebraized forms of Aramaic neon w, Ny, ew, etc. For 
NIU read NIU; ; neither spelling nor traditional ‘pronunciation permit a 
vocalization ‘Now. NI is a contraction of NI or “ANID, just as 
NIM stands for’ Nw: m; TRIM. For 2m, 4 m (s. v. NOM) read 3M, 
1m; these forms are narrative presents ; cf. ut Grammar, p. 246, note 
to § 542. For nanpn read ‘pM. To the volume are added “Correc- 
tions and Additions.” On p. 430a we read: “Fir max lies MmD28; 
siehe no. ” Turning to the latter word on p. 138 we find “ noon 
lies maa. » To get the correct form one must know the etymology of 
the word, and this is where our author is blundering. The word is the 
Syriac humas “febrium horror ;” the correct forms then are naan, 
May, MSN, reduplicated MARIN, MII, NYY, rraNay. 
ON, NON (p. 436a) are not “virus,” but good Semitic; ef. my Gram- 
mar, p. 215, n. 1. sm5553 (p. 440a) cannot mean “eine Art Ribe;” 
this is xneS in the expression NMDST NTS575. 





C. Levias. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati. 
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STRACK’S ARAMAIC GRAMMAR.’ 


The author’s compendious grammar of biblical Aramaic appears now 
in the third edition, for which new manuscript material was made use of. 
The Aramaic texts, partly with Babylonian vocalization, are given in full, 
and a glossary is added. The work is a helpful text-book for students. 
We notice a few misprints: p. 6, the number of the codices should read 
5L. . 6 P; p. 26, for Partt. read Part.; p. 28, for amd% =>) read 
spon}. On p. 31 we read that the forms am", 3" are due to assimi- 
lation. Assimilation of what? In the regular forms =, a the 
first radical would quiesce in pronunciation ; in other words, would dis- 
appear. How could a non-existent consonant be assimilated? This 
aside from the fact that the assimilation of a * is altogether a doubtful 
phonetic fact. These forms can only be explained by the analogy of 
"5. Equally gratuitous seems to me the assumption that for maw 
should be read m7a"D (p. 31). The passive participle might be gatil 
as well as qatil, as in Babylonian Aramaic. 


C. Levias. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati. 


1GRAMMATIK DES BIBLISCH-ARAMAISCHEN, mit den nach Handschriften berichtigten 
Texten und einem Worterbuch. Von Hermann L. Strack. Dritte, grossenteils neubear- 
beitete Auflage. Leipzig, 1901. 40+60 pp.; 8vo. Preis M. 2; geb. M. 2.50, 











